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Controls and Protects Inventory! C 
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“ to provide good collateral for loans 











Not so many perhaps know how faithfully our service functions in CON- 





reates ood Loans! 


Most bankers know Field Warehousing by Douglas-Guardian 


as a service that brings the warehouse to the inventory... 








TROLLING and conserving INVENTORY. Under present conditions of high 
production, control of inventory often becomes a serious 
problem. It’s Douglas-Guardian’s job to account for every 
bag, barrel, carton, etc., under its custody. 

Not a few of our clients have called this inventory control 
worth more to them than the entire cost of our Service. 
When peace comes, Field Warehousing by Douglas-Guardian 
will no doubt play a big part in liberating dollars from inven- 


tory to revive civilian production and create jobs. A good 
time to talk it over is now. 


Recommend This Pamphlet . 
Your Clients—Have it for your File 


It’s named “How to Solve a Difficult Financial 
Problem.” Gives a practical example of Field 
Warehousing in action, illustrated by Financial 
Statements, before and after using Douglas- 
Guardian Service. 
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tield Warehousing 


y Douglas-Guardian 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN WAREHOUSE CORPORATION, Nation-Wide Field Warehousing Service 


CHICAGO: Suite 1102, 100 W. Monroe Street NEW ORLEANS: 118 North Front Street 
Atlanta Cleveland Dallas Easton, Md. Los Angeles Memphis New York Philadelphia 
San Francisco Portland, Ore. Rochester, N. Y. Springfield, Mass. Tampa, Fla. Springfield, Mo. 





LETTERS 


Straws in the Wind 


Srrs: In our opinion the forgotten man 
in banking is the profitable customer. 
Through legislation we are not permitted 
to pay him interest on his profitable bal- 
ance, and through legislation his deposit is 
not insured. . The big, profitable customer 
is also forgotten when we design our adver- 
tising and do our public relations work. 

“Straws in the Wind” was designed to 
correct that error. It is prepared for big 
customers, to give them from responsible 
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For the “forgotten man” 


sources authentic opinion on which way 

the winds of business may be expected to 

blow. It is also a means of contacting 

prospective accounts. Sending it out once 

a month to our list of profitable customers 

and prospective, profitable customers is 

the method we use to “not forget a cus- 

tomer and not let the customer forget us.” 

It has paid dividends. 

G. G. Ware, President, 
The First National Bank of Leesburg, 

Leesburg, Florida 


To reach the public generally, the bank runs a 
weekly, editorial-style column, ‘Tell Tale Teller,”’ 
in the local newspaper.—Ep. 
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Postwar Planning 


Srrs: I know you will be interested in 
the reception accorded my recent article, 
“Alert Bankers Are Postwar Planning.” 
To date I have received over one hundred 
letters of congratulation from all sections 
of the country and I am still receiving 
several every day. 

Invariably bankers comment as follows: 

“TI congratulate you on the presentation 
of this very much worthwhile comment.” 

“Your specific recommendation is one 
that should be given consideration by 
organizations large enough to provide 
proper talent.” 

“The banks have public responsibility as 
never before, and their ability to meet it 








HENRY J. BOONE, Editor 
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will have much to do in preserving the 
present system of banking.” 

By and large, I believe that I have 
received more favorable comment on this 
article than from anything I have previ- 
ously done. 

i Ray A. ILG, Vice-president, 

i The National Shawmut 

44 Bank of Boston, 
Boston, Massachusetts 
° 

Sins: I have read “Alert Bankers Are 

Postwar Planning,” by Ray A. Ilg, vice- 

president, The National Shawmut Bank 

of Boston, with a great deal of interest. 

FRED F. FLorENCE, President, 

Republic National Bank of Dallas, 
Dallas, Texas 
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Fifth Ave. at 44th St 140 Broadway Madison Ave. at 60th St. 
London: 11 Birchin Lane, E. C. 3; Bush House, W. C. 2 
Condensed Statement of Condition, September 30, 1943 


RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve renee a 
Due from Banks and Bankers . . - « « § 494,733,323.07 
U. S. Government Obligations ....... >» 1,896,444,734.28 
Loans and Bills Purchased . . Ie ae 816,733,632.14 
Public Securities R e $ 59,806,055.97 


Stock of the Federal ‘Reserve Bank 7,800,000.00 
Other Securitiesand Obligations . 22,158,361.78 














Credits Granted on Acceptances . 1,754,328.00 
Accrued Interest and Accounts 
Receivable . . - 12,571,328.31 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages ° 1,657,203.68 
105,747,277.74 
Benk Buildings . .. > ce ee ee ee 10,358,192.19 
Other Real Estate . . . . . +. 7: . . . . . 1,041,778.67 
Total Resources. . . +++: » $3,325,058,938.09 
LIABILITIES 
Capital . . ... . + + «+ « $ 90,000,000.00 
Surplus Fund... .. . - «+ 170,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits ... .. . 27,578,471.78 
Total Capital Funds. . . - $ 287,578,471.78 
Deposits . . ° $2,972,527,572.88 
Treasurer’s Checks Outstan tstanding 27,210,955.98 
Total Deposits. .. . «6 «© « es ec © e 2,999,738,528.86 
Federal Funds weecraray -% 2 20,900,000.00 


Acceptances . . ss + + § 3,376,603.76 
Less: Own Acceptances 


‘ Held forInvestment ... . 1,622,275.76 


$1,754,328.00 

Liability as Endorser on Accept- 
ances and Foreign Bills .. . 119,839.00 
-Foereign Funds Borrowed . . 152,550.00 


Dividend Payable October 1, 1943 2,700,000.00 
Items in Transit with Foreign 

Branches and Net Difference in 

Balances between Various Of- 
j fices Due to Different Statement 
: Dates of Foreign Branches. . 1,352,921.26 
Miscellaneous Accounts eae 

Accrued Taxes.ete. . . ° 10,762,299.19 





16,841,937.45 
Total Liabilities . . . . . .. . . $3,325,058,938.09 


Securities carried at $915,630,925.95 in the above Statement are 





eee for 
G@duciary powers, to secure public monies as soquived by iw, and for other purposes. 
This Statement includes the r and liabilities of the English Branches as of 








September 26, 1943, French B hes as of O 31, 1942, and Belgian Branch 
as of October 31, 1941. 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
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Baltimore National Bank, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


General Issue 


Smrs: Every article issued to a soldier, 
from neckties to field equipment, is in- 
cluded in a display, “What It Takes To 
Equip A Soldier,’”’ now being shown on the 
banking floor of the Ballimore National 
Bank, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Training camp rations on up through 
the famous Field Ration K, for use while 
on combat, are on display. Also included 
is an armament exhibit. 

VAN SANT, DUGDALE & Company, INc., 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 
° eA 2@ 


And See Page 20 


Strs: As public relations counsel to 
the Savings Bank Association of the State 
of New York, our attention has been called 
to the article in the September issue of 
your publication by Henry Ralph concern- 
ing the mutual savings banks of New York 
becoming members of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation. 

In his story Mr. Ralph states that part 
of the former Mutual Savings Banks Fund 
was used to strengthen the assets of mem- 
bers who could not otherwise qualify for 
Federal insurance, and “the rest turned 
over to the FDIC.” The last part of this 
statement is entirely incorrect in that the 
members of the Fund, by an almost unani- 
mous vote at a recent meeting in New 
York, agreed to liquidate it by an immedi- 
ate return of the free assets and by further 
returns as loans and advances are repaid. 
Not one cent of the Mutual Fund was or 
will be turned over to the FDIC. 

Ursalin C. LeGost, Vice-president, 

Edward B. Sturges, 2nd, Inc., 
New York 17, New York 


e e * 


Evening Hours 


Sirs: Your October issue carried a 
letter about the evening banking hours of 
The Marine Trust Company. of Buffalo. 

We have found our plan most pleasing 
to our officers, our employees and the pub- 
lic. We open at 2 P.M. every Wednesday 
and close at 8 P.M. Thus, our evening 
opening is obtained without causing an 
increase in the number of hours worked. 

G. C. Huuick, Cashier, 

First National Bank of Newark Valley, 

Newark Valley. New York 
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In the TREND of BANKING 





Adjustments Made to 
A.B.A. Machinery 


A number of adjustments have been 
made in the machinery of the American 
Bankers Association and some new parts 
have been installed, designed to carry out 
President A. L. M. Wiggins’ objective of 
making the association of maximum service 
to its members, particularly the smaller 
country bank members. 

Apparently destined to become an 
important new cog in the machinery is the 
Commission on Country Bank Operation, 
a group of outstanding small town bankers 
from seventeen states, headed by Kenneth 
J. McDonald, president of the lowa Trust 
and Savings Bank, Estherville, lowa. The 
new commission is designed to supplement 
rather than to supplant other A. B. A. 
groups devoted to the interests of the 
country banks, such as the Agricultural 
Commission, Food-for-Freedom Commit- 
tee, and Subcommittee on Agricultural 





A.B.A.’s new Commission on Bank Operations in session* 
Credit. 


At an organization meeting held October 

11 and 12 in Chicago, the new commission : 

adopted four major projects as starting concise and practical form for ready use. 
points, and appointed committees to pro- President Wiggins has Oo announced 
mote them. One group will study banking the creation of a new Credit Policy Com- 
costs, with a view to helping country banks mission, designed to co-ordinate the ac- 
put their services on a more profitable earn- tivities of committees specializing in vari- 
ing basis. A committee on government ous fields of bank credit. The commission, 
bond portfolios was named to assist coun- headed by Hugh H. McGee, vice-president 


try banks in the profitable management of 
their bond accounts. Early publication of 
a merchandising manual, “The Second 
Front Against’ Government Subsidized 
Competition,” will be the project of a third 
committee; considerable work has already 
been done of this manual by the A. B. A., 
and the material will be largely based on 
recent surveys made of P. C. A. activities, 
banker activities, and farmer opinion. 
Still another group will review material of 
particular value to country banks in the 
various departments of the A. B. A.,, in 
state banking associations, etc., and where 


of Bankers Trust Company, New York, is 
to be a broad, over-all group whose major 
function will be to determine major ques- 
tions of policy submitted to it by the 
credit committees. Membership includes 
the chairmen of each of these A. B. A. 
credit committees, the president of Robert 
Morris Associates, and the president of 
the Bankers Association for Foreign 
Trade. 

At the same time the A.. B. A. has 
reorganized its credit service set-up to 
better adapt it both to the changes occur- 
ring under war conditions and those which 


necessary it will revise the material into may be expected in the postwar season. 


“*Identification of Country Bank Leaders in the Above Photograph 


It would be difficult to combine a more competent and outstanding group of country bankers than is shown 
in the accompanying group picture on this page, indicating that the new A. B. A. Commission on Bank Oper- 
ations was carefully selected. 

Sitting, left to right, are: Claude F. Pack, president, Home State Bank, Kansas City, Kansas; Clyde D. 
Harris, president, First National Bank, Cape Girardeau, Missouri; Tipton E. Burch, president, Security State 
Bank, Wewoka, Oklahoma; C. D. Tedrow, president, Citizens First National Bank, Princeton, Illinois; John 
B. Sloan, president, The County Bank, Greenwood, South Carolina; J. E. Drew, secretary of the Commission 
on Country Bank Operations; A. L. M. Wiggins, president of the American Bankers Association and president 
of the Bank of Hartsville, Hartsville, South Carolina; Kenneth J. McDonald, president, Iowa Trust & Savings 
Bank, Estherville, lowa, and chairman of the Commission on Country Bank Operations; William C. Rempfer, 
cashier, First National Bank, Parkston, South Dakota; Clyde C. Neumann, executive vice-president, Farmers 
& Merchants National Bank, Oakland, Nebraska; Howard Hambleton, vice-president, Citizens National 
Bank, Waxahachie, Texas; R. A. Bezoier, vice-president and cashier, First National Bank, Rochester, Minne- 
sota; R. B. Stewart, president, The Miami Deposit Bank, Yellow Springs, Ohio; John Wetzel, comptroller, 
Bayside National Bank, Bayside, New York. 

Left to right, standing: S. N. Schafer, president, First National Bank, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin; B. M. 
Harris, presider::, Yellowstone Bank, Columbus, Ohio; John B. Mack, assistant director, Advertising Depart- 
ment, America: Bankers Association; William J. Bryan, vice-president, Third National Bank, Nashville, 
Tennessee; Otis A. Thompson, president, National Bank & Trust Company, Norwich, New York, and chair- 
man of the A. B. A. Agricultural Commission; Merle E. Selecman, deputy manager, American Bankers Associ- 
ation and director of its Advertising Department; C. W. Bailey, president, First National Bank, Clarksville, 
Tennessee, and chairman of the A. B. A. Food-for-Freedom Committee; A. G. Brown, deputy manager, Ameri- 
can Bankers Association and director of its Agricultural Credit Department; Walter B. French, deputy man- 
ager, American Bankers Association and secretary of its Credit Policy Commission and Bank Management 
Commission; Eddie Pacot, executive vice-president, Stockmen’s Bank, Gillette, Wyoming; Glenn L. Emmons, 


president, First State Bank, Gallup, Mexico; D. J. Needham, general counsel, American Bankers Association, 
Washington, D. C. 


The National War Loans Committee be- 
comes the Committee on War Loans and 
Commercial Credit, the Consumer Credit 
Council becomes the Committee on Con- 
sumer Credit, and a new committee has 
been established, the Committee on Spe- 
cialty Credits, whose interest will be such 
things as accounts receivable, insurance 
policy loans, warehouse receipts, etc. Each 
of these committees will operate in its own 
field. All recommendations of a policy 
nature, however, will be referred to the 
Credit Policy Commission for considera- 
tion. 

Still another change was one of nomen- 
clature, primarily. It involved a change in 
the name of the State Secretaries Section 
to the State Association Section. 

One of the most important of the specific 
A. B. A. projects now in operation is de- 
signed to alleviate the bank manpower 
problem by introducing training programs 
patterned after the methods perfected for 
industry, in which each job is broken down 
into its component operations and em- 
ployees “learn by doing.” At present a 
series of week-long programs of instruction 
on such methods is being given to A. I. B. 
representatives in various cities. 
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Highlights of New York 
Farm Credit School 


That farm credit business cannot be 
transacted “across a flat-top desk’ or 
through a barred window” was the theme 
of a majority of the speakers, representing 
commercial banking and government lend- 
ing agencies alike, at the Wartime Farm 
Credit School conducted at Syracuse. 
October 14-15, by the New York State 
Bankers Association with the co-operation 
of the State College of Agriculture. 

Closer personal contact with farm bor- 
rowers, the universal use of farm financial 
and operating statements. and intensified 








advertising programs emerged as the three 
things most needed in banking’s efforts to 
serve the wants of agricultural producers. 

Program highlights at the school, which 
was the third to be held since the New 
York association evolved the idea in 1941, 
included a discussion of farm chattel mort- 
gages by Allan J. Flattery, assistant to the 
president, Merchants National Bank and 
Trust Company, Syracuse; a panel on the 
relationship between the banks and govern- 
ment agencies, in which both sides were 
represented; a panel on country bank 
public relations; and an analysis of typical 
case histories in which the question ““Would 
you have made these loans?” was dis- 
cussed by Nicholas A. Jamba, assistant 
vice-president, National Bank and Trust 
Company, Norwich, and George Stebbins, 
treasurer, Federal Intermediate Credit 
Bank, Springfield, Massachusetts. 

In his talk on chattel mortgages, Allan 
J. Flattery pointed out that in New York 
as in many other states, government lend- 
ing agencies have obtained an advantage 
over commercial banks and other lenders 
by obtaining the passage of state legisla- 
tion giving them a number of special 
privileges. These include longer periods 
of validity from the date of filing, longer 
periods in which to renew mortgages, 
greater coverage of property acquired after 
the effective date of the mortgage, and a 
minimum of necessity for following move- 
ments of the borrower. 

The panel on competition between com- 
mercial banking and the various govern- 
ment lending agencies was lead by Dr. 





More than 200 bankers, including a number from other states, attended the 
Wartime Farm Credit School at Syracuse, New York 


William I. Myers, head of the Department 
of Agricultural Economics and Farm 
Management, New York State College of 
Agriculture, Ithaca. Other participants 
were A. G. Brown, deputy manager, A. B. 
A. agricultural credit department, and 
Nicholas A. Jamba, who represented bank- 
ing; E. H. Thomson, president, Federal 
Land Bank, Springfield, Massachusetts, 
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who spoke on behalf of the government 
agencies; and Warren W. Hawley, Jr., 
president of the New York State Farm 
Bureau Federation, who expressed the 
farmers’ viewpoint. The panel’s conclu- 
sions were that the final choice in the 
matter rests with the farmer. All of the 
participants agreed, however, that the 
subsidizing of lending agencies which deal 
with bankable credit risks is no longer 
necessary and that passage of the Fulmer 
Bill for removing PCA subsidy and return- 
ing the funds to the U. S. Treasury is 
desirable. 

The public relations and advertising 
panel was conducted by Robert G. Taylor, 
assistant director of the A. B. A. news 
bureau, C. A. Hemminger, director of the 
New York State Bankers Association news 
bureau, and John B. Mack, assistant 
advertising manager of the A. B. A. This 
panel developed the idea that banks offer 
many advantages such as more prompt 
service, less red tape, an intimate knowl- 
edge of and personal interest in the affairs of 
the borrower, more favorable repayment 
schedules, and the ability to render com- 
plete financial services. It was concluded 
that the higher advertised rate of interest, 
the principal objection raised against banks, 
is not so important as it seems to be, and 
is likely to become even less so if the PCA 
loses the use of government funds. 

More than 200 bankers, including repre- 
sentatives from the District of Columbia, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey were present. The New 
York association plans to continue the 
school as an annual affair. 
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Early Developments Under 
VT Loan Program 


Despite a reported early difference of 
opinion on the part of the armed services 
as to the scope of the new “VT” loan 
program, with the Navy taking a more 
conservative viewpoint at least in the 
beginning, indications were that many 
borrowers would avail themselves of its 
advantages. The Navy is said to have 
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objected to any VT applications which 
appeared to be in the nature of “‘bail-outs” 
for banks, where they had been lending to 
war contractors without a guarantee, but 
it was anticipated that any early hitches 
would soon be straightened out. 

Claimed to be the first of the new VT 
loans made to a major war contractor was 
the $75,000,000 three-year credit arranged 
for the Nash-Kelvinator Corporation in 
Detroit. According to Howard A. Lewis, 


vice-president in charge of finances, this ° 


will enable the corporation to satisfy com- 
mitments to suppliers and subcontractors 
in the event of cancellation, and free a 
sufficient amount of the corporation’s own 
working capital for reconversion purposes. 
Terms of the Nash-Kelvinator loan pro- 
vide for a government guarantee to the 
participating banks of 90 per cent and a 
standby charge of three-eighths of 1 per 
cent on the unused portion of the credit. 
The interest rate is 234 per cent. The 
Chase National Bank negotiated the loan 
through the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York and is clearing agent for a group of 
twenty-one banks. The Chase and the 
Manufacturers Trust Company of New 
York are each participating to the extent 
of 10 per cent of the loan and the balance 
is being shared by the nineteen other 
institutions. 

Another three-year VT commitment, 
this one for $60,000,000, has been negoti- 
ated for the Pullman-Standard Car Manu- 
facturing Co., Chicago. ““The company is 
availing itself of this new type of credit,” 
according to C. A. Liddle, president, “‘to 
free normal working capital for speedy 
reconversion to production of passenger 
and freight cars.”” Heading the syndicate 
of banks participating in the commitment 
are the Continental Illinois National Bank 
& Trust Company, Chicago, and The Union 
Trust Company of Pittsburgh. 


« ° ° 


A Worthwhile Free Offer 
To Banks 


Printed slips containing seven cautions 
on cashing checks are offered free to banks 





I al open 


The UNITED STATES 
SECRET SERVICE 





CASHING CHECKS |] === 
Ey 








BANK'S NAME 


Save Your Commercial 
- pom CHECK*CASHING LOSSES/ 


@ These slips help preveat losses to your customers by coutioning them to 














@ You can get them tree. with no obligation They will be supplied, stready 
with your hank s name on request to your Check Supplier, or write to 


Safety Pager Dinan 
HAMMERMILE PAPER COMPANY - ERIE, PA 

















For distribution to customers 


for distribution to their customers, by the 


safety paper division of Hammermill . 


Paper Company. 

This offer, made in the October issue of 
“Check Clearings” published by the Ham- 
mermill Company, ties in with the current 
nation-wide campaign against check-cash- 
ing losses being conducted by the U. S. 
Secret Service. 

The slips caution check-cashers to know 
endorsers, demand proper identifications, 
insist upon endorsement in their presence 
and compare signatures. It is suggested 
that banks include the slips with cus- 
tomers’ statements, have tellers pass them 
out to commercial depositors, and place 
them on lobby desks. There is a hole at 
the top of the slips and it is suggested 
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that they be hung up near cash registers. 
A space at the bottom is provided for 
imprinting the bank’s name. 

The offer made in ‘Check Clearings”’ is 
as follows: “You can get them free, with 
no obligation. They will be supplied, 
already imprinted with your bank’s name, 
on request to your check supplier, or write 
to safety paper division, Hammermill 
Paper Company, Erie, Pennsylvania.” 

Oe Lee, 


Outlook for American 
Investments Abroad 
Financial assistance from the United 


States to foreign nations for postwar 
reconstruction and development of eco- 











Cash and Due from Banks 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 





CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION, 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1943 i 


ASSETS 


U. S. Government Securities ... . 
Loans and Bills Discounted 
State and Municipal Securities . . . 
Other Securities and Investments. . 
Reat Estate Mortgages. . . 
Banking Premises. . .. . 
Accrued Interest and Accounts 
Se a a ee 


- + « + $ 285,954,302.67 
904,937,642.90 
505,428,312.30 
28,276,380.65 
49,257,427.78 

1,232,366.86 
13,926,919.99 


Ae 2% 


4,955,374.70 














Undivided Profits . 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 970,084.86 
Bonds Borrowed ......... 204,000.00 
$1,795,142,812.71 
LIABILITIES 
ie SS. Sas $25,000,000.00 
ee arr tae 75,000,000.00 


23,550,781.83 $ 123,550,781.83 





Deposits ..... 


Dividend Payable October 1, 1943 . 


s 0 0 0 ee 615664,697,033.29 
Accrued Taxes, Interest, ee 


875,000.00 


3,254,111.85 








Acceptances 
Outstanding - $ 1,644,510.24 
Less Amount in 
Portfolio . . 173,177.59 1,471,332.65 
Liability under Bonds Borrowed. . 204,000.00 
Celie Ra hc ees a ec ed 1,090,553.09 


Securities in the above statement are carried in accordance with the method 
described in the annual report to stockholders, dated January 14, 1943. Assets 
catried at $578,299,525.20 have been deposited to secure deposits, includirig 
$560,063 ,984.67 of United States Government deposits, and for other purposes. 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





$1,795,142,812.71 
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nomically retarded areas is likely to tuke 
the form of direct investments rather than 
long-term loans. Also, private enterprise 
will have to be depended upon to provide 
the bulk of such financing. 

These are among the interesting conclu- 
sions reached in a bulletin entitled ““The 
Outlook For Postwar American Invest- 
ments Abroad,” issued October 11 by the 
Institute of International Finance of New 
York University. 

The bulletin maintains that while the 
U. S. Government through its relief 
agencies will attempt to prevent wide- 
spread starvation and suffering throughout 
the world after the war, it cannot be 
assumed that it will grant large loans or 
make outright gifts to foreign countries. 
Neither may a continuation of Lend-Lease 
on a large scale be expected, the study adds. 
“Beyond the initial aid in the form of food, 
clothing, medicines, seed, and co-operation 
in the stabilization of currencies, the 
reconstruction of Europe and the East will 
have to be carried out primarily with the 
aid of private enterprise,” the bulletin 
concludes. 

The methods that American private 
enterprise will employ in investing capital 
abroad will vary, depending upon economic 
and political conditions in the individual 
countries, it is predicted. Thus, in back- 
ward countries where local capital is not 
available and the economic and techno- 
logical status of the people precludes their 
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immediate participation in management, 
the imported capital is likely to be in the 
form of plants, constructed, owned and 
operated by American corporations. In 
more advanced countries, American capital 
will participate with local capital in estab- 
lishing jointly owned and operated indus- 
tries. In some European countries, Ameri- 
can participation may take the form of 
investments in stocks of existing companies 
requiring additional capital for rehabilitat- 
ing their plants. In any case, American 
participation will be primarily in the form 
of direct investments rather than loans, 
the bulletin states. 
. — ° 


Louisville Banker Elected 
President of NABAC 


Climaxing a long record of association 
activity and service, Hugh J. Powers, 
cashier, Lincoln Bank and Trust Company, 
Louisville, Kentucky, was elected president 
of the National Association of Bank Audi- 
tors and Comptrollers, at the annual meet- 
ing held September 24 at Detroit. He 
succeeds Ottmar A. Waldow, comptroller, 
National Bank of Detroit. 

The new president has been elevated to 
each successive position in the organiza- 
tion, since his first election into the official 
family as secretary in 1940. He is a 
charter member of the Louisville Con- 
ference, and served as president of that 


- oA PERALELI SS * 


Dei l bree. 


Above: delegates at Bank Auditors 
and Comptrollers convention. 

At left: Ottmar A. Waldow, re- 
tiring president, presents gavel to 
Hugh J. Powers, incumbent 





conference in 1931. Mr. Powers has also 
been active in the Louisville chapter of the 
American Institute of Banking, and the 
local chapter of the National Association 
of Cost Accountants. As his hobby he is 
an enthusiastic sports fan, and is a member 
of the Louisville Municipal Athletic Com- 
mission which is the governing body for 
all amateur athletics in the city. 

Other national officers in the association 
who were advanced in the ranks were: To 
first vice-president, John C. Shea, auditor, 
Whitney National Bank, New Orleans; 
second vice-president, Ben N. Jenkins, 
auditor, First National Bank and Trust 
Company, Oklahoma City; secretary, 
Arthur R. Burbett, comptroller, First 
National Bank, Baltimore. The newly 
elected treasurer is Mills B. Lane, Jr., 
first vice-president, Citizens and Southern 
National Bank, Atlanta, who will thus 
become president of the association in 1947 
if tradition follows. 

Mr. Waldow automatically becomes a 
member of the Advisory Board for a period 
of four years. Other members are J. 
William Massie, comptroller, Republic 
National Bank, Dallas; Major Charles Z. 
Meyer, formerly comptroller, The First 
National Bank of Chicago, but now serving 
in the U. S. Army; and Cecil W. Borton, 
vice-president, Irving Trust Company, 
New York. 

Darrell Cochard continues as managing 
editor of the National Auditgram, the 
association’s official publication, and E. H. 
Bailey, Jr., comptroller, The Morris Plan 
Bank of Cleveland, remains associate 
editor. 

Due to wartime conditions the annual 
meeting was limited to official delegates 
and committee members. A highlight was 
the dinner meeting in the evening, con- 
ducted by the Detroit Conference, with 
Ben E. Young, a past president of the 
NABAC and vice-president of the National 
Bank of Detroit, as chairman. Principal 
speaker was H. J. Klingler, vice-president 
of General Motors Corporation and general 
manager of the Pontiac Motors Division. 
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Obtaining Deferment of 

Key Employees 
Without question, the manpower prob- 

lem that is currently causing banks most 


concern centers around the prospective 
loss of numerous key men and junior 


« ss 
officers, now that the ban on drafting 7 
fathers has been entirely lifted. S ' ea;lr TT | a 
The situation has been made even more = 
serious by a recent directive from the 
Selective Service headquarters in Washing- 
ton, ruling out any further filing of replace- 
ment schedules on the part of banks and 
insurance companies. Such replacements 
schedules in the past served to give finan- 
cial institutions in some areas time to train 
replacements. 

Already many key employees in banks, 
pre-Pearl Harbor fathers under draft age, 
have been reclassified as 1A. The question 
is: What if anything can banks do to meet 
the situation? 

One step that experienced personnel men 
advise is for banks to file Form 42A requests 
for occupational deferment with local draft 
boards immediately, where such requests 
are justifiable, rather than to wait until 
the employees have been reclassified as 1A. 

Also, in filing the Form 42A requests, 
banks are advised to offer to appear before 
the draft boards and explain why defer- 
ment is indicated. 

In addition, the October 11 issue of The 
New York State Banker urges immediate 
action on the part of banks to obtain 
“‘locally-needed”’ ratings from the War 
Manpower Commission director in their 
area. It is explained that many other types 
of business not on the WMC’s basic list of 
essential activities have succeeded in 
obtaining this essential classification on an 






Mr. Brown: When’! this order reach the 
consignee ? 


Expressman: Let’s see. It’s not ten yet. 
About five this afternoon. Same day de- 
livery 800 miles away is easy, when you 
ship early by ain EXPRESS. 


sath bedi and that Cheseie ni kaa F course, AIR EXPRESS is by far the So to gain time—to avoid heavy, peak- 
to banks doing likewise. A “locally- fastest form of delivery—direct hour traffic that may delay your ship- 
needed” rating does not guarantee defer- by air or by. rapid air-rail service bee ment—shipasearly in thedayas possible, 
ment for key employees, although local tween thousands of pointsinthe United so we'll be able to utilize the cargo 
essentiality is a factor which draft boards States and foreign countries. Yet pre- capacity of all scheduled flights. This 
take into consideration. A major advan- ‘ tied ? . eam P - 
tage is that a designation of “locally- cious time is often lost through the old 3-mile-a-minute service is available di- 
needed” would tend to reduce “pirating” pre-war habit of accumulating ship- rect to more than 350 U.S. cities and 
of employees by other businesses by requir- ments for pick-up at the end of the day. to scores of foreign countries. 

ing certificates of availability. In most 

states only banks in areas" which have AIR EXPRESS RATES REDUCED 

‘ = err” mcg _ geese pre As a result of the great volume of Air Express traffic created by wartime 

tion on a local area basis. demands and the increased efficiency developed to satisfy these demands 


In discussing what eligible banks can do 
to obtain “locally-needed” ratings, The 
New York State Banker declares that in no 


...Air Express rates within the United States have been substantially 
reduced, in some instances as much as 122%, depending on the weight 


cnink dhnabht , dnaie tai dined Maca of the shipment and the distance it moves. Consequently, shippers 
before the WMC yt — that the nationwide are now saving an average of 10/2% on air cargo costs. 


contact should be made by clearing house 
associations or groups of banks. In pre- 


NOTE TO SHIPPERS: Ship Early—as soon as shipment is ready—to assure ~ 


senting such cases, hanks are advised to fastest delivery. Pack Compactly —to conserve valuable space. 

stress their war activities, their efforts to ASK for our new 1943-44 CALENDAR-BLOTTER. Write Dept. PR-12, 
improve the manpower situation, and the Railway Express Agency, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

fact that they have extended the work 

week. Banks making application should - ; 

be on the prescribed 48-hour week, accord- ‘ rf 





ing to the Banker. 

“The New York State Bankers Associ- 
ation cannot too strongly urge the impor- 
tance of banks to ACT NOW to get on the 
‘locally-needed’ list and save themselves 
from being badly chilled from the ‘job 
freeze’ order,” the NYS Banker concludes. 
“With key and other employees ‘frozen,’ 


Gels there FIRST 
—_—_ 
banks should be able to keep up their good 


work on the home front. It is apparent Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 


that banks must get recognition from the Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
area War Manpower Commission direc- 
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29 New Banking Studies 


An extremely valuable source of information is represented by the more 
than 300 specially selected theses, written by The Graduate School of Banking 


students in fulfillment of one of the school’s graduation requirements, and 
available for study by all bank officers and staff members. They may be 
obtained for one week’s use upon written application to the association’s library 


in New York City. 


Bankers overlooking these studies are missing an unusual opportunity, 
particularly in regard to the theses dealing with their own special bank field. 
Each thesis represents months of intensive study and research, backed by 
practical banking experience. They deal with specific banking problems, in a 
comprehensive rather than superficial manner. 

Twenty-nine theses prepared by members of the 1943 graduating class of 
The Graduate School of Banking have just been added to the permanent collec- 


tion. The studies selected are as follows: 


Analysis and Results of Efforts to 
Secure Principal Payments on Mora- 
torium Protected Mortgages. William 
H. Colestock, The Western Savings 
Bank of Buffalo, Buffalo, New York. 


Arbitrage—A Method of Increasing the 
Income from the Government Bond 
Section of a Bank’s Portfolio. Samuel 
H. Cropper, Bloomfield Bank and 
Trust Company, Bloomfield, New 
Jersey. 


The Auditor’s Analysis of Bank Loans. 
D. J. MacDonald, The Northern 
Trust Company, Chicago, Illinois. 


Bank Clearing Houses. Norman H. 
Gaffrey, New York Clearing House, 
New York, N. Y. 


Bank Defalcations and Their Control 
Through Internal Audit Procedure. 
Ralph Richard Colins, Union Na- 
tional Bank, East Chicago, Indiana. 


Banking on the Air. John J. McCann, 
American Bankers Association, New 
York, N. Y. 

The Comptroller of a Commercial Bank- 
ing Jnstitution—His Dulies and Re- 
sponsibilities. Frank Puleo, Bloom- 
field Bank and Trust Company, 
Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


Deposit Insurance for Mutual Savings 
Banks in the State of New York. 
John L. Hansen, The East New York 
Savings Bank, Brooklyn, New York. 


The Effect of War and Regulations on 
Consumer Credit and Finance Com- 
panies. Charles O. Stapley, The 
National City Bank, New York, N.Y. 


Farm Implement Financing. Eugene 
Stephen McClain, United States 
National Bank of Portland, Rose- 
burg, Oregon. 

Federal Deposit Insurance. E. Harold 
Wetsel, The National City Bank, 
42 Street Branch, New York, N. Y. 


Fire Insurance for the Mortgagee. 
Irving J. Hoar, Onondaga County 
Savings Bank, Syracuse, New York. 

Foreign Funds Control in War. John 
E. McNamara, J. Henry Schroder 
Banking Corporation, New York, 
N. Y. 

Legal Aspects of Bank Financing of 
Aircraft Devoted to Private Use. 
Joseph S. Lindabury, Linden Trust 
Company, Linden, New Jersey. 

Legal Aspects in the Development of 
Small Loans in Nebraska. Richard 





W. Trefz, The Beatrice State Bank, 
Beatrice, Nebraska. 


Manuals of Procedure. Arthur P. 
Ringler, Chemical Bank and Trust 
Company, New York, N. Y. 


Mortgage Servicing and Portfolio Analy- 
sis in a Medium-Sized Savings Bank. 
James Robb Hughes, Jr., The Sav- 
ings Bank of Utica, Utica, New York. 


The Operation of Savings Bank Life 
Insurance in New York State, 1939- 
1942. William M. Mott, The Man- 
hattan Savings Bank, New York, 
N. Y. 

The Organization and Operation of an 

Archives Department. William David 
Rhodes, The National Shawmut 
Bank, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Pennsylvania Bank Shares Tax. 
Charles Waldron Thompson, 
Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Preferred Stocks as Trust Investments. 
Arthur Canfield Knight, Central 
Bank of Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Principal and Income in Maine. Erwin 
S. Anderson, Merchants National 
Bank, Bangor, Maine. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion and Its Effect on Banking. 
Warren Theodore Locker, Jenkin- 
town Bank and Trust Company, 
Jenkintown, Pennsylvania. 


Regulation V Financing. Milton Wil- 
‘liam Rice, United States National 
Bank, Portland, Oregon. 


The Relationship Between Commercial 
Banks and Their Savings Depositors. 
Morton D. Alling, Jr., West Hart- 
ford Trust Company, West Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 


Some Present Day Banking Problems. 
Frederick L. H. Holzer, Marine Mid- 
land Group, Inc., Buffalo, New York. 


The Trust Receipt as Security. William 
J. Gilstrap, Wells Fargo Bank & 
Union Trust Company, San Fran- 
cisco, California. 


The Use of Mutual Investment Funds 
for Trust Investments. Alec B. 
Stevenson, The American National 
Bank, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Wisconsin Municipal Water and Sewer 
Revenue Bonds as an Investment for 
Bank Funds. Carl Herrewig, State 
Bank of Wonewoc, Wonewoc, Wis- 
consin. 

















tors, because at present there is nothing 
like any definite assurance that banking 
will be placed on the national list of essen- 
tial activities.” 


Service Men Receive ‘‘Tidings”’ 
From Bank 


Former employees of the First National 
Bank of Springfield, Illinois, who are now 
in the armed forces know that they have 
not been forgotten by their fellow workers 
back home. 

Periodically the bank prepares and 
distributes to them a little folder titled, 
“Ist National Bank Tidings.” Although 
small and unpretentious, the folder is 
attractively illustrated and each issue 
contains an unusual touch or two that gives 
evidence of extra thought and effort. 

Thus, the cover of the July 8 service 
letter was graced by a group picture of 
feminine employees at the bank—many of 
them newcomers. A lone male sat bravely 
in their midst, and the picture was cap- 
tioned, “ ‘Pappy’ and part of his harem.” 

One of the new steel pennies was 
mounted with Scotch tape on each of the 




















Good news from home 


September 16 service letters, as a good 
luck piece. It was explained that they are 
being coined because of the prevailing 
scarcity of copper, due to war production. 

There are now sixty employees at the 
bank and twenty-nine members of the 
staff in the armed forces, so there has been 
a turnover of about 50 per cent from the 
draft and enlistments alone. 


e * 


Another Tax Accounting Plan 
For Farmers 


The idea of bank accounting plans for 
farmers, in which records of receipts and 
disbursements are compiled for tax and 
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Voucher check features bank’s tax accounting plan for farmers 


other purposes through the medium of 
customer checking accounts, appears to 
be spreading. The original plan devised 
by The Farmers State Bank of Lostant, 
Illinois, reported last November in The 
Burroughs Clearing House, attracted wide 
attention. One of the banks that became 
interested was the Home State Bank at 
Jefferson, Lowa. 

- “This seemed to us to be a service that 
had some merit and a future,” says 
Warren Garst, cashier of the bank, “‘so 
we did some figuring, some changing, and 
started the same type of service here. 

*‘What we thought might be of particular 
interest to other bankers is the new check 
form that grew out of our farm accounting 
service,” Mr. Garst continues. “Part of 
the accounting plan is that the farmers 
write checks for all deductible expenses 
and note on the checks the purpose for 
which they are written. Our regular 
checks had a certain amount of space for 
this but not enough to be convenient, and 
there was nothing there to remind the 
customer to make a full notation. We had 
never seen a voucher pocket check, but 
figured one out (illustrated above) and had 
some run off to test the spacing as well as 
the customer reaction. 

“In view of the fact that every farmer 
needs records for both his own business 
operation as well as for income tax pur- 
poses, we think that our new check form 
will be of real use to everyone, whether he 
uses our farm accounting service or not.” 

The bank explains to the farmer that if 
he pays $10 in deductible expenses which 
he does not record, his income tax will be 
$2 higher than it otherwise would have 
been. 

“‘We can tell farmers that a checking 
account is convenient, economical, etc., 
but these words have no particular mean- 
ing,”’ Mr. Garst asserts. “It is like reaching 
into a cloud—there is something there but 
it is hard to get a hand full of it. On the 
other hand, if we tell a farmer that it will 
cost him $2 in extra tax if he pays cash for 
a $10 expense and then does not get it on 
record, he can understand that and can 
see why he should pay every-deductible 
expense by check. 

“This promotes the use of checks, and 
our new check form helps the farmer to 
record his expenses,” Mr. Garst adds. “‘We 
think now we will have all checks made up 
in this general style after this. Customer 
reaction has been very favorable.” 


The charge now made by the bank for 
the accounting service is $12 a year for the 
first 80 acres, plus 4 cents per acre for farms 
over 80 acres. “We will probably increase 
this somewhat,” Mr. Garst states, “al- 
though we figure that our cost for supplies, 
set-up time, operating time, etc., cannot 
be over $10 a year. We are thinking that 
we will make it $15 a year plus the addi- 
tional charge for the farms over 80 acres 
and then, probably, give each farmer a 
copy of the Doane Agricultural Service’s 
“When to Sell and Buy’ shegts each month. 
This idea is being tried out now in another 
bank.” 

The Home State Bank is currently 
experimenting with a change in its account- 
ing procedure, in conjunction with the 
plan. The new system will eliminate fixed 
account headings, and provide farmers with 
any classifications they may desire, even 
including a breakdown of household and 
personal expenses. It was felt the previous 
monthly checking account statement, which 
listed various items of income and expense, 
did not give a sufficient breakdown for 
tax purposes. 
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According to Mr. Garst, farm accounting 
plans have also been introduced by two 
other Iowa banks, the Iowa Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank of Estherville (the president of 
which is K. J. MacDonald, new chairman 
of the A. B. A. Commission on Country 
Bank Operations), and the Arthur Trust 
and Savings Bank, in Arthur. Both have 
somewhat different plans, says Mr. Garst. 








Experience 
Service 
Cooperation 


Manned by officials with years 
of experience, our Correspon- 
dent Bank Division renders a 
complete service, conducted in 
an intimate and personalized 


manner. 





The guiding policy is one of 
cooperation in all matters of 
mutual interest. 








Member: New York Clearing House 
Association, Pederal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 








THE SERVICE CONCEPTION which has actuated this 


organization since establishment is that of providing the 
capital needs of worthy public and private borrowers, on 
the one hand, and safeguarding principal and income to ~ 


conservative lenders, on the other. 


CHICAGO, 201 S. LA SALLE STREET »* NEW YORK, 35 WALL STREET 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 





HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 
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Bank Advertisement 
Features Soil Conservation 


One of the banks that is thoroughly sold 
on the importance of soil conservation and 
its many benefits is The Washington 
National Bank of Ellensburg, Washington. 
Recently it inserted virtually a full-page 
advertisement in the local newspaper; it 
was titled “Soil Conservation and Your 
Banker,” and detailed what had been 
accomplished during the first year’s opera- 
tions of the local soil conservation district. 
Incidentally, illustrations used in the 
advertisement to good effect were those 
which originally appeared in The Burroughs 
Clearing House article of July relating to 
Oklahoma’s soil conservation program. 
According to Goodwin Chase, Jr., vice- 
president of The Washington National 
Bank, so many favorable comments on the 
advertisement were received that it was 
considered a tremendous success. 


° ° e 


Notable Anniversaries of 
Prominent Banks 


One of the outstanding bank anniver- 
saries in recent weeks was that of Brown 
Brothers Harriman & Co., private bankers, 
which on October 10 celebrated the 125th 
anniversary of its founding. This institu- 
tion has had an interesting and varied 
history. It was established in Philadelphia 
by Alexander Brown and three of his sons, 
newly arrived from Ireland. In its early 
days the firm was engaged principally in 
foreign trade, but gradually its mercantile 
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When your problem is 
“off the beaten path” 


path.” This bank is known for its 
willingness to handle unusual situ- 
ations.... At this time, Shawmut 
experience with difficult banking and com- 
mercial questions is proving of value to cor- 
respondent banks throughout the nation. 
Your inquiry is invited. 


The National 
Shawmut Bank 


40 Water Street, Boston 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


SSTPCCSSSITCSSIOSSSOSOSCSSSSVSVess 


ASK THE 
Shawmut 
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functions were superseded by banking func- 
tions. Today, with principal offices in 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia con- 
ducting a complete domestic and foreign 
banking business, the firm’s resources are 
in excess of $160,000,000. In addition to 
its commercial banking activities, Brown 
Brothers Harriman & Co. are members of 
the principal security exchanges and act as 
brokers in the purchase and sale of securi- 
ties. One of the firm’s partners, W. Averell 
Harriman, was recently appointed U. S. 
Ambassador to Russia. 

Another prominent Philadelphia organi- 
zation, the Corn Exchange National Bank 
and Trust Company, on September 23 
celebrated its 85th anniversary. An un- 
usual fact is that for its entire lifetime the 
bank has retained the same name, and has 
always been identified by the same familiar 
symbol—an ear of corn. Under the leader- 
ship of David E. Williams, president, the 
bank’s resources have reached an all-time 
high of over $200,000,000. 

Also in Pennsylvania, the First National 
Bank of Scranton on October 14 reached 
an important milestone, its 80th anniver- 
sary. This bank is now the 26th oldest 
national bank in the country, and has 
resources totaling more than $71,000,000. 

In another highly industrialized com- 
munity, Youngstown, Ohio, The Mahoning 
National Bank on October 6 marked its 
75th anniversary. It was originally founded 
as The Youngstown Savings and Loan 
Association, but in 1877 a national bank 
charter was obtained. As of June 30 the 
bank had resources of over $28,000,000. 

Down Texas way we find still another 
anniversary. The National Bank of 
Commerce in San Antonio first opened for 
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business on October 8, 1903, little realizing 
that 40 years hence it would be a $60,000,000 
institution. Approximately five-sixths of 
this growth has occurred since 1930, and 
in 1940 the bank had to undertake a 
rebuilding program which more than 
doubled the floor space it occupied. J. K. 
Beretta is executive chairman, Robert D. 
Barclay is president. 
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Reporting a Notable Growth 
in Deposits 


Among the banks reporting notable 
growth over the past decade is the fast- 
expanding Louisville Trust Company. 
This Kentucky institution had deposits of 
only $6,878,149 in 1932, compared with 
$48,332,931 on June 30, 1943. Much of 
this deposit growth, $28,000,000 of it in 
fact, has taken place within the past 
2% years. 

Incidentally, President Earl R. Muir 
has announced that in response to a 
request by the Treasury and the com- 
mandant at the base, banking facilities 
have been established at Bowman Field 
by The Louisville Trust Company for the 
duration of the war emergency. 


Sf ¢ ° 


How’s This For A Record of 
Continuous Service? 


Out in Girard, Pennsylvania, the local 
residents chuckled condescendingly when 
they heard about a young fellow in an 
adjoining state who had a record of some 
75 years of continuous service in one bank. 
“We can beat that all hollow,” they 
chortled, pointing with civic pride to a real 
veteran, the cashier of the R. S. Battles 
Bank in Girard. 

He is C. F. Webster, who will be 97 
this month, and who has been with the 





Cc. F. WEBSTER W. C. KIBLER 


156 years in one bank 


bank for 83 years. His father was one of 
the founders of the bank in 1859, and it 
is now a $1,420,000 institution. 

As a matter of fact, the other officers of 
the bank could hardly be called rolling 
stones, either. W. C. Kibler, reported to 
be “‘spry as a cricket’’ despite being in his 
90th year, has given 73 years to the bank 
as assistant cashier. His son, W. F. Kibler, 
who is only nearing 60, has 44 years to his 
credit, also as assistant cashier. 

This combined record of service rolled 
up by these three Girard bankers amounts 
to exactly 200 years, which has been rightly 
described as “quite a spell for three chaps 
to remain on their jobs.” 
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PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 
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September 30, 1943 


RESOURCES 


Cash and due from Banks .. 
U. S. Government Securities . 


- » $176,376,107.05 

488,878,830.95 
State, County and Municipal Securities 14,377,362.55 
Other Securigies .-. . . 2. 2 « « 32,085,409.45 
sas 92,176,242.46 
° 2,600,000.00 


° 2,825,407.04 
Customers Liability Account of Acceptances 1,332,228.70 


$810,651,588.20 


Loans and Discounts . 
Bank Buildings : 
Accrued Interest Receivable . 





LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock . . . «. « . « « « $14,000,000.00 


NR cas Gin s ses Se . . « 21,000,000.00 


Undivided Profits .... 


13,944,663.14 
Reserve for Contingencies . 3,161,900.58 
Reserve for Taxes ..... - 2,889,108.76 
Dividend (Payable Oct. 1, 1943). . . 875,000.00 


Unearned Discount and Accrued Interest 139,616.33 





Acceptances . . . « « « « 1,526,837.40 
Deposits. . . « « « «© « « © « 793,114,461.99 
$810,651,588.20 


EVAN RANDOLPH, President 


MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CCH 
Pay - Aa - You - Go 
TAX SERVICE 


ONE VOLUME e LOOSE LEAF 


For everyone concerned with payrolls and payroll handling under the 
**pay-as-you-go’’ provisions of the new Current Tax Payment Act, the 
ins-and-outs of the new law are made readily available in a popular 
low-priced CCH ‘‘Pay-As-You-Go Tax Service.’’ It is especially de- 
signed to give those interested only in the ‘‘mechanics’’ of the new 
law the practical, procedural facts and data they want; to lighten the 
burden of ‘‘the tax man’’ and the tax department by aiding the ‘‘pay- 


roll man’”’ and the payroll department to function soundly and effec- 
tively, ‘‘on their own.”’ 


This Service is not for the federal tax specialist, the man concerned 
primarily with the technical tax aspects of the new law. (The famous 
CCH Standard Federal Tax and Federal Tax Guide Services continue 
as the accepted reporters on federal taxation and as such fully cover 
the Current Tax Payment Act.) Instead here is a Service specifically 
for those whose one and only interest is almost solely in the ‘‘book- 
keeping” or ‘‘payroll’’ angles of the new law. 


For example, features of the CCH PAY-AS-YOU-GO TAX SERVICE 
include: 


—understandable plain English explanations of the basic ‘‘pay-as-you-go”’ law 
and regulations and their application in the payroll department 


—quick-reading charts and tables that say ‘Here it is!’’ to ‘‘pay-as-you-go”’ tax 
questions in payroll work 


—essential, important forms, as released by the administrative authorities 


—specific facts and information concerning the correct practice and procedure 
in the use of estimated and final returns under the pay-as-you-go tax law 
—essential full texts of pertinent law provisions and official regulations 


—a handy 6 x 9 book of some 80 pages containing the full text of the law, together 
with cleancut comments and explanations, is included as an ‘‘extra’’ without 
additional charge. 


With Supplemental Loose-leaf Reports of New Developments 
Write for Details 


COMMERCE) CLEARING; HOUSE, ING,, 
PUBLISHERS OF LOOSE LEAF LAW REPORTING SERVICES 


NEW YORK 1 CHICAGO 1 WASHINGTON 4 


EMPIRE STATE BLDG. 214 N. MICHIGAN AVE. MUNSEY BLDG. 
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Discussing program for postwar credit to small manufacturers and business men 


SOME POSTWAR MODELS 





V-Day Bank Crepir 


One proposal: Guaranteed loans to small business 
on basis similar to FHA home modernization loans 


are facing what may well be the 

greatest peacetime lending pro- 
gram in history. They will want to be 
prepared to furnish sufficient credit to 
help industry and business return to a 
sound civilian basis after the war. 
Such a program should be regarded as 
a vital public service, and its single 
objective must be to establish our 
postwar economy on a solid foundation 
so it can provide maximum employ- 
ment. 

Various estimates place the amount 
of government war contracts expected 
to be outstanding at the close of the 
war between $75 billion and $125 


Base commercial banks of America 


By 
JOHN H. LUCAS 


Vice-president, Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


billion, with the companies holding 
contracts employing approximately 
20,000,000 workers. Termination of 
these contracts will find many manu- 
facturers, both large and small, with- 
out proper or adequate reserves, such 
as cash or securities, to finance their 
reconversion to peacetime production. 
To avoid the grave threat to our econ- 


omy inherent in such a situation, these 
manufacturers will have to be assisted 
financially so they can carry on. 

Out of their tremendous reservoir of 
credit, the country’s banks must be 
ready to make available to manu- 
facturers, as well as wholesalers, dis- 
tributors and retailers, every type of 
loan that has satisfactorily stood the 
test of experience. 

In co-operation with the Federal 
Reserve System, commercial banks 
should prepare to participate in Regu- 
lation V termination loans, designed 
to help war contractors in the event 
of cancellation of their contracts. 

Credit must also be made available 
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Section of the credit department at Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Company 


“The commercial banks are facing what may well be the greatest peacetime lending program in history . . . 


by loans on accounts receivable, loans 
on trust receipts and warehouse re- 
ceipts, and various types of mortgage 
loans. 

In addition, many bankers are hope- 
ful that Congress will enact a program 
for business loans similar to the FHA 
home modernization program. Such 
a plan, in my opinion, is a necessary 
complement to the regular lending 
facilities of banks and should do much 
to stimulate business. 

Broadening of Regulation V loans, 
as announced by the Federal Reserve 
System on September 1, 1943, is a for- 
ward step that should considerably 
lighten industry’s reconversion prob- 
lems and make the transition period 
from war to peace easier on the 
country as a whole. 

The V termination loans are in- 
tended to free industry from the fear 
that its working capital will be frozen 
when contracts are cancelled or the 
war ends. These loans, originating 
with commercial banks, are guaranteed 
by the Reserve banks, as agents for 
the Army, Navy or Maritime Commis- 
sion. Heretofore, such credits gener- 
ally have been limited to a manufac- 
turer’s requirements for working capi- 
tal for war production. 

Contractors or subcontractors now 
can arrange in advance for a line of 
credit to become available when their 
war contracts are cancelled. The 
extent of the credit for financing 
termination settlements will be based 
on a percentage of accounts receivable, 
inventories, work in progress and raw 


materials, to be fixed by the bank and 
the borrower but subject to approval 
by the Reserve bank as agent. 

The borrower may start using this 
credit as soon as he gets notice of 
termination, and he is then obligated 
to pass it on to subcontractors and 
suppliers. 

Loans will be guaranteed by the 
Reserve bank as agent up to 90 per 
cent, if the commercial bank so desires. 
Payments due the manufacturer in 
settlement of his cancelled contracts 
provide the security. 


AS the war progresses and we move 

closer to final victory, V termination 
loans must be made to work for a 
speedy and effective shift of production. 

Industrial emphasis in the early 
postwar period will be on unlimited 
production. There are two very good 
reasons for this: first, consumer de- 
mand for goods is expected to be the 
heaviest ever known; second, it will 
stimulate employment. 

Manufacturers and wholesalers who 
were barely able to survive because of 
shortages of raw materials and man- 
power complications during the war 
will need credit assistance if they hope 
to share in this after-the-war sales 
volume. Loans on accounts receivable 
offer one means of raising the cash they 
will require. This type of financing 
has had a steady growth in popularity. 
Many banks which previously avoided 
this field are now anxious to handle 
such loans. 

The principle on which loans on 


accounts receivable is based is very 
simple. A manufacturer, wholesaler 
or retailer, who is called the borrower, 
assigns as collateral for a loan his 
interest in an account receivable due 
from one of his customers, called the 
debtor or buyer, and agrees to give to 
the bank for application against his 
loan the identical payment (checks or 
cash) received by him from the debtor 
of the assigned account receivable. 
The loan may be either on the notifica- 
tion or non-notification plan. In the 
event the customer of the borrower is 
not informed that his account has been 
assigned to the bank, their relations 
are in no way disturbed. The buyer 
continues to make his payments direct 
to the borrower, but under the loan 
agreement the borrower, i. e., the 
manufacturer or seller, becomes the 
agent of the lender (the bank) to 
receive these payments and turn them 
over to the bank. 

In 1941 more than $2,500,000,000 
was made available to business and 
industry in loans on accounts receiva- 
ble. One need not hesitate to predict 
that the total of such loans in the year 
following the end of the war will be 
much greater, both by banks and 
finance companies. 

Loans on trust receipts and field 
warehouse receipts have proved a 
particularly effective means of provid- 
ing credit to industrial and mercantile 
firms during the war. There is no rea- 
son why these devices should not be 
utilized to their fullest extent in the 
postwar period. 
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Trust receipt financing is simply an 
arrangement whereby a bank ad- 
vances money to enable a customer to 
buy merchandise or raw materials and 
takes title or bill of lading in its name. 
The bank, thereafter, surrenders pos- 
session to the customer, securing from 
him a trust receipt for the merchandise. 
Title to the merchandise remains in 
the bank as security until the customer 
has repaid the amount advanced. 
Proceeds of any sale of merchandise are 
applied to repayment of the advance. 





sae ecobites  S atin: 





Loan platform, left to right : L.H. Gethoefer, chairman of the board, Leon Williams, assistant secretary, Mr. Lucas and Mr. Kinneman, Jr. 


. . . They will want to be prepared to help industry and business return to a sound civilian basis’ 


Under the common law the trust 
receipt transaction is a_three-sided 
arrangement, involving the seller, the 
financing bank and the manufacturer 
or dealer. For example, in automobile 
marketing the parties would be the 
manufacturer, the bank and the dis- 
tributor. 

The Uniform Trust Receipts Act, 
which is on the statute books of many 
states, has simplified and at the same 
time broadened this type of financing 
by making it a two-party operation, 














Proposed Loans to Small Business 


Four types of credit suggested in Mr. Lucas’ article, for the small man- 
ufacturer and merchant in the postwar era: 


. For purchase of commodities to be sold to the public. Loans to be made for periods 


up to one year or fifteen months, for inventory purchases. The merchandise 
would be placed in the stores of the borrower under the Uniform Trust Receipts 
Law. Under a system similar to the FHA Title I home modernization program, 
there would be a guarantee of 20 per cent against loss to the lending bank. 


. For purchase of raw materials for manufacture into a product for consumption or 


use. Here a program based on field warehousing could be set up. A revolving 
line of credit for one year or longer could be established, and losses up to 20 per 
cent recovered out of an accumulated reserve fund set up by national legislation. 


. For purchase of machinery to reconvert plants for postwar manufacturing. Loans 


could be made under a rental agreement, conditional sale contract or lease agree- 
ment. Title to the machinery would remain with the lending agency and the 
loans would be for three years, payable monthly, with a 25 per cent reserve or 
guarantee fund. 


. For temporary working capital, such as payroll and miscellaneous expenses, to put 


plants in operation. Loan to be made repayable in twelve to eighteen months, 
with a 25 to 30 per cent reserve on a cumulative basis. These would be greater 
risk loans not backed up by collateral but by possibilities or a business or its 
management. 














eliminating the seller, who obtains the 
money for the purchase of his goods 
directly from the bank. Trust receipts 
are particularly effective in financing 
coal and oil dealers’ stock piles and 
sales, enabling them to borrow more, 
and thus buy more, during the off- 
season. 

The field warehouse receipt in its 
use as collateral for loans against com- 
modities is perhaps one of the most 
flexible instruments in the credit field. 
This type of financing is considered for 
the most part only in connection with 
raw or finished merchandise, and in 
my opinion, has not been utilized to 
the extent that it should be. 

I believe there are many companies 
for whom field warehousing would be 
an ideal financing arrangement. The 
banks have the job of fitting such loans 
to the particular needs of various 
industries and individual firms. The 
postwar period should provide ,n 
excellent opportunity for such expan- 
sion. 

The Uniform Warehouse Receipts 
Act, passed by Congress and adopted 
by 46 States, has standardized the 
field warehouse receipt and it is 
acceptable for rediscount or for use 
as a basis for bankers’ acceptances. 

In addition to the types of loans 
previously discussed, commercial banks 
will also make advances for chattel 
mortgages on machinery or equipment, 
real estate mortgages and conditional 
bills of sale, all utilized successfully in 
the past to provide credit. 

See V-DAY BANK CREDIT—Page 34 
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gram is just as essential for the 

success of the smaller bank in a 
rural community as it is for the large 
metropolitan financial institutions. 

Back in 1933 the First National 
Bank of Pleasanton was reorganized. 
At that time deposits were down to 
$142,169. Capital was $50,000. There 
was no surplus nor undivided profits. 
Today deposits and resources have 
grown to $1,600,000 and after fall 
crops have been sold, are expected to 
cross the $2 million mark around 
January ist. But before discussing 
the workings of our promotion program 
it would be helpful to give a brief 
picture of our community and its 
business possibilities. 

Pleasanton is located in the Amador 
Valley, about 28 miles over the moun- 
tains from Oakland. Its estimated 
population today is 1,850, against 
1,250 a year ago. Population of its 
trading center is 3,500; a year ago it 
was about 2,500. This population 
increase is due to completion of a 
U. S. Naval project about two miles 
north of Pleasanton, including a hospi- 
tal, Seabee’s recuperation camp and 
personnel distributing center, which 
cost nearly $30,000,000. Pleasanton 
has another bank, a branch of Bank 
of America. 

Our community economy is basic- 
ally agricultural, but this is supple- 
mented by two industries. Near-by 
are the Jackson & Perkins rose gar- 
dens, 600 acres, largest in the world. 
Also in the vicinity is a huge gravel 
industry, operated by several com- 
panies, including a large plant of 
Henry J. Kaiser Company for process- 
ing and grading. 

In planning our business building 
program we felt that the best source 
from which to obtain new bank cus- 
tomers was to cultivate our own back- 
yard. A study revealed that many 
people in our area were banking in 
other towns. Here was a legitimate 
field for new business. 

The first step was to become better 
acquainted with our depositors. A 
special effort was made to talk with 
customers when they came in; also to 
make calls on the larger depositors in 
the farming community. In former 


A CONSISTENT promotion pro- 
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Boostinc “Ae Bank 
and the Community 


By 


HARRY J. 


HARDING 


President, The First Natienal Bank of Pleasanton, 
Pleasanton, California 


Describing the workings of a well-rounded program 


of community promotion, 


sponsored by the writer’s 


bank, which has materially assisted in making the 
home town a more important trading center, and at 
the same time speeded the development of the bank 


years the bank had distributed calen- 
dars. An excellent reason for making 
personal calls was to deliver these 
calendars. The first year, in fact, 
instead of mailing the calendars I 
delivered them personally, not only 
to customers but also to strangers 
among the farm families of our area. 

The bank could afford only small 
promotion expense. We began reach- 
ing people through direct mail, largely 
personal letters, inviting them to use 


One community promotion project, 


our new banking facilities. Our annual 
statement was made up in a different 
form. It showed a man climbing a 
flight of stairs so people could visualize 
the progress the bank was making 
from year to year. 

From time to time, like other banks, 
we ran newspaper advertisements. 
The copy featured the theme: ‘Try 
Pleasanton First.” In planning our 


promotion to reach the people who 
lived on the fringe of our territory, we 





the bank’s annual flower show. . . 

















also aimed to encourage those who 
already traded in Pleasanton. In our 
contacts we urged Pleasanton mer- 
chants and other business men to 
cultivate farm families and prospective 
customers, to encourage them to be- 
come acquainted with other Pleasanton 
merchants, and to build up Pleasanton 
as a more important trading center. 

In our bank newspaper advertise- 
ments we try to plan copy which will 
further this objective. This is done 
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Typically Californian is the exterior of this progressive small bank, located in a town of 1850 population 


a 


by making reprints which merchants 
can pin up in their stores. Several 
years ago we ran an advertisement 
stressing the dangers of cashing checks 
for strangers. Merchants and local 
business men were glad to post a 
reprint on the wall where strangers 
could see it. Many merchants still 
have this ad posted and we plan to run 
a new one on this theme soon. When 
wartime rationing became effective we 
ran an advertisement appealing to the 





TRY 
PLEASANTON 
FIRST! 


Of course Pleasanton merchants 
want to hold the trade of the Pleas- 
anton ‘Agricultural Area — but they 
don’t want your business unless they 
deserve it. 

Pleasanton merchants deserve 
your patronage and support because 
they can furnish you with merchan- 
dise that is good clean stock, in a 
wide variety of styles and assort- 
ments, at prices that insure an hon- 
est dollar’s worth of value. They 
deserve your support because they 
\‘o\, offer you friendly, courteous and 

\3) efficient service—at the greatest 
convenience to you. 

Try Pleasanton merchants first. 

HARRY J. HARDING, 
President. 





The FIRST Aational 
BANK of PLEASANTON. 





. . . another consists of newspaper ads encouraging home trading 





FOR YOUR 
CHRISTMAS 
SHOPPING 


@ TRY 
PLEASANTON 
FIRST... 2 +x 


@ Pleasanton merchants are well stocked 
with merchandise suitable for Chiist- 
mas gifts for all members of the; 
ily, and pricés are right. Your Batron- 
age makés it possible to maintain this 
wide variety of merchandise. 
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The FIRST National 
BANK of PLEASANTON 






































people of the community to use their 
ration coupons in Pleasanton, as the 
only way our merchants could replenish 
their stocks of rationed goods was by 
turning in sufficient local coupons. 
This ration ad is posted in all our 
local stores. 


‘THE chief feature of our promotion 

program is the bank’s annual rose 
show, which is one of the finest yet 
least expensive of our business-building 
activities. It is held each year on a 
Saturday or Sunday in late April or 
early May, depending when the rose 
season reaches its peak. The idea for 
this show had its inception shortly 
after the bank was reorganized. 

At that time, we felt that an oppor- 
tunity existed to initiate some worth- 
while activity which would build 
prestige and good will for our com- 
munity. Pleasanton has always had 
many fine gardens, but there were 
many difficulties in attempting to 
handle a suitable garden show. The 
task could be greatly simplified by 
concentrating on one flower, such as 
roses, which grow well around Pleasan- 
ton. 
At that time, also, it happened that 
we were looking ahead for some way 
td signalize the bank’s 25th anniver- 
sary, in 1935. An effective way to 
bring favorable publicity to the bank 
and to create good will would be to 
give a rose bush to each person who 
came into the bank on its anniversary. 
Our directors liked the idea. 

We engaged a woman who was 
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well-known in Pleasanton to visit the 
people in the community and extend an 
invitation to them to visit the bank 
on its anniversary and receive a fine 
rose bush free. On our day of celebra- 
tion we gave away about 200 rose 
bushes, and felt it was an achievement 
to have so many people visit the bank 
that day in mid-December. 

Soon, people began bringing in choice 
roses from their bushes, and the result 
was that we had created a new mutual 
interest with our customers. 

Then, about five years ago the 
Jackson & Perkins Company decided 
to locate their rose gardens at Pleasan- 
ton. As acommunity welcome to this 
large nursery business, we decided to 
sponsor a rose show at the bank; it 
was so successful that it has become 
an annual event. During the week- 
end selected each year the entire bank 
premises are turned over for the rose 
show. Letters are written, and an- 
nouncements appear in the news- 
papers, inviting people to display their 
roses and bring their friends to see the 
show. Our directors’ wives and mem- 
bers of the staff make telephone con- 
tacts. Tickets of admission, which are 
free, are printed and distributed. The 
displays are arranged by the girls of 
the staff. They also prepare for the 
open. house held in the lobby and for 
the reception of visitors. Punch, 
cookies and other refreshments are 
served. 

Normally nearly 3,000 people come 
to Pleasanton to see the show. An 
auto caravan of garden club members 
comes from Oakland. People come 
from as far awey as Petaluma, down 
the Peninsula and from Stockton and 
Knight’s Landing in the San Joaquin 
Valley. Rose show announcements are 
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heard over radio stations, such as 
KLX and KROW in Oakland; the 
Oakland Chamber of Commerce and 
newspapers in Oakland and neighbor- 
ing cities carry stories. From all these 
channels the bank receives a tremen- 
dous amount of favorable publicity. 

During the show the bank gives the 
customary prizes for best displays in 
different classifications. A_ special 
prize is also awarded to the best dis- 
play from any bank rose bush dis- 
tributed on our 25th anniversary or 
awarded at any succeeding bank rose 
show. Afterwards we run a newspaper 
advertisement over the signature of all 
staff members thanking those who have 
participated in the success of the show. 


HIS year no effort was made to 

invite out-of-town people to our fifth 
annual rose show. The people of the 
community felt that the show should 
go on, even if held on a reduced scale 
of attendance. As in England, the 
American people are tremendously 
interested in gardening this year as an 
escape from wartime troubles. Many 
people here are keenly interested in 
growing roses and other flowers to 
give to wounded men in Army and 
Navy hospitals, or to distribute to the 
Red Cross, and to USO centers for 
entertainment of the services. Our 
announcements this year were pur- 
posely kept off the radio stations; only 
local newspapers were given the story. 
In working out the decorations, our 
girls built a wishing well around a wall 
radiator, where they collected funds 
for the Red Cross. Our annual rose 
show is a means of inducing people to 
visit the bank who have never been 
here before, and makes it easy for 
them to come the second time. 


Another, and entirely different phase 
of our community program was de- 
veloped for children. First of all, we 
send a congratulatory letter to the 
parents when children are born. When 
they are about ready to start. to 
school, the youngsters receive a note 
inviting them to come to the bank 
with one or both of their parents to 
receive a gift. This is usually a paint- 
ing book, box of paints or cut-outs. 

We like children and want them to 
feel at home in the bank. In one of 
our desk drawers is a box of caramel 
rolls, for which we have a standing 
order with the dealer. Whenever we 
see a strange face in the bank, the 
youngster is invited to have a piece of 
candy. At school graduation time we 
write letters of congratulation, and 
we initiated a regular program to have 
grammar school and high school stu- 
dents come to the bank to get ac- 
quainted. 

Our farmer clientele also plays an 
important part in our program of pro- 
motion and service. Because of the 
war the supply of jute bags or grain 
sacks is acute. A portion of the mar- 
ket supply in California comes from 
San Quentin Prison. We follow through 
before the harvest season and watch 
when sacks are made available for 
farmers. We get application blanks 
and notify the farmers who need them. 
We help them in filling out their 
blanks and in filing their applications 
for sacks. We don’t do this work with 
an expectation of having the farmers 
feel indebted to us, but believe that in 
helping them we are also helping the 
bank. 

Most of our farm customers raise 
hay and grain. The bank maintains a 

See BOOSTING THE BANK—Page 36 


In every community, the writer believes, there are untouched opportunities for building community good will 


Attractive interior, the First National Bank of Pleasanton 








President Harry J. Harding 
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Banking as Viewed 
from \WasHINGTON 


a A a a See SP Oe CR OR ee og 
By HENRY D. RALPH, Washington Correspondent 


International Bank for 
Postwar Reconstruction 


A new world bank plan is now being 
proposed by the United States Treas- 
ury, quite apart from its earlier plan 
for an international currency stabiliza- 
tion fund which, erroneously, was 
rather generally labeled as a world 
bank. 

The new scheme, which is still very 
much in the tentative stage, is called 
the United Nations Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development. It has 
already been nicknamed the inter- 
national RFC, since its primary pur- 
pose would be to guarantee private 
bank loans to foreign governments for 
economic developments. 

This is a purpose quite different 
from the international stabilization 
fund which would be concerned only 
with maintaining the relative values 
of currencies and preventing violent 
fluctuations in foreign exchange, and 
which would make loans only for this 
purpose. The currency plan has been 
revised considerably since it was first 
announced, partly on the basis of dis- 
cussions held with fiscal experts from 
more than a score of foreign countries, 
and the Treasury is now holding con- 
ferences on the plan with groups of 
American bankers. The next step 
probably will be the calling of an 
international conference to discuss the 
broad outlines of an agreement, but it 
will be some time before this point is 
reached. 

The new Treasury proposal is an 
international bank to encourage pri- 
vate financial agencies to provide long- 
term capital for the development of 
productive resources of member coun- 
tries, and, when necessary, to co- 
operate with and supplement private 
capital in making such loans. One of 
the reasons for such an institution is 
to avoid the situation that developed 
in the year immediately following the 
end of the last war, when foreign coun- 





HENRY MORGENTHAU, Jr. 
Secretary of the Treasury 


Treasury proposes new world bank 


tries floated large loans in the United 
States with private banks and other 
investors. Since there was no co- 
ordination of these operations some 
countries obtained loans which they 
were unable to repay and which would 
not have been made to them if the 
lenders had known the total amount 
of credit being obtained from all 
sources and for all purposes. 

The proposed United Nations bank 
would have a capital of approximately 
$10 billion, paid in by member govern- 
ments over a period of years, in both 
gold and local currency. Voting power 
would be in proportion to the stock 
held, but each government would have 
one member on the board of directors. 

The bank would guarantee loans to 
any_member government made with 
private capital by investors or banking 
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syndicates. Loans would be made to 
governments only, and for long terms, 
rather than to provide capital for 
commercial enterprises, but loans could 
be made through a government to a 
political subdivision or to industrial 
enterprises when the loan was guar- 
anteed by the government concerned. 
In any event the bank would deal only 
with governments and their central 
banks or fiscal agents. Probably for 
the purpose of regulating interest 
rates, it is proposed that the bank 
have authority to make loans out of 
its own resources where the borrower 
is unable to obtain funds from private 
investment sources on reasonable terms. 

Political considerations are intended 
to be ruled out by a provision that 
decisions of the bank are to be based 
exclusively on economic considera- 
tions, including soundness of the in- 
vestment project, budgetary position 


of the member government guarantee- . 


ing the loan, and the prospective bal- 
ance of payments of that country. 
It is also provided that the bank will 
not require the spending of proceeds 
of the loan in the country extending 
the credit. 

When the United Nations bank 
project was first conceived it was 
hooked up with a plan to regulate 
commodity prices and trade and the 
sources of development of raw mate- 
rials, but these ideas were dropped 
when the Treasury made the formal 
announcement that the plan was under 
consideration. The plan has been 
explained in outline to the Congres- 
sional committees which will handle 
legislation to authorize it if and when 
the administration decides to proceed, 
but as yet the members of these 
committees have not expressed any 
firm opinions as to its merits. Bankers 
are studying the proposal with -inter- 
est, and opinion among them appears 
to be divided, some fearing that it 
involves too much government control 
of investment and of foreign economic 
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development, while others have ex- 

pressed the view that a postwar 

depression. might be avoided by 

regulation of competition among for- 

eign countries for development funds 

and of lenders in placing foreign loans. 
+ © ” 


FDIC Discusses Bank 
Capital and Credit Risks 


A clear warning that the best way 
for private commercial banks to pre- 
vent government-subsidized competi- 
tion is to be prepared to meet all 
legitimate financing needs of industry 
and agriculture, is given in the annual 
report of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation. 

Economic activities must be financed 
and this financing inevitably involves 
some risks, the report reasons, and 
banks have the choice of taking these 
risks or passing them on to the govern- 
ment in one way or another. If banks 
pass on the risks they cannot expect 
the profits which assumption of credit 
risks would justify, the report warns. 

To fit themselves to carry such risks, 
and particularly to prepare to share in 
the financing which postwar expansion 
of business will require, commercial 
banks should take steps now to in- 
crease their capital and to set up 
reserves against losses, says the FDIC, 
thus reiterating a theme which Chair- 
man Leo T. Crowley has been voicing 
for some time. 

The bulk of the report contains 
statistics and routine discussion of 
banking conditions and deposit insur- 
ance during 1942, but, as is not infre- 
quent in FDIC documents, it is pref- 
aced with some interesting and cogent 
comments on the broader aspects of 
banking conditions. 

Not only have bank assets been in- 
creasing tremendously in recent months 
but their quality appears to be better 
now than at any other time, it is 
observed. Bank earnings on the whole 
are better than in a decade, though the 
large banks show better earnings than 
the smaller ones, and the outlook is 
that operating earnings will increase 
more rapidly than expenses. 

One of the distinguishing character- 
istics of private enterprise is the 
assumption of risks in the hope of 
obtaining profits, it is pointed out, 
and some of these risks must be borne 
by creditors. One of the chief objec- 
tives of bank management must be 
the uninterrupted operation of banks 
able and willing to bear the risks in- 
herent in the provision of credit. 
Standards of credit must be adapted 
to changes in the business structure 
and in business methods, otherwise 
business will have to seek increasing 
proportions of its credit elsewhere than 
at the banks. “It is important, there- 
fore, either that banks maintain ade- 
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LEO T. CROWLEY, Chairman of the FDIC 


Says banks should be ready to take postwar credit risks 


quate capital margins and provide 
reserves on a regular basis for the losses 
inherent in the financing of business 
and agriculture, or that they provide 
some means of transferring risks to 
others.” 

The theory that banks do not need 
so much capital as formerly because 
so much of their assets are of a “risk- 
less’ nature is severely criticized by the 
FDIC, which maintains that the im- 
portant question is whether a bank 
has enough capital to enable it to 
assume the proper and reasonable 
risks of participating in the financing 
of business enterprise. ‘“To the extent 
that banks in the postwar future con- 
fine their investments to so-called 
‘riskless’ assets, business and agricul- 
ture will have to obtain accommoda- 
tion elsewhere, either from competing 
credit institutions or from govern- 
mental agencies,” the report adds. 

*‘A method of transfer of risk fre- 
quently proposed is to insure various 
types of assets of the banks against 
loss. While certain classes of loans, 
particularly real estate mortgages, 
readily lend themselves to this method 
of financing, the creation of a series 
of governmental corporations which 
would insure most bank loans has 
serious long-run implications to the 
free enterprise system. Since each 
corporation of this kind would of 
necessity be forced to supervise the 
extension of credit to avoid undue 
losses and since achievement of uni- 
formity in regulations would be diffi- 
cult, such a method of finance, if 
generally used, would impose addi- 
tional restraints and interferences with 
the normal processes of business. 

“Insurance of bank assets seeks to 


avoid, by payment of a fee, the risk of 
extending credit. The insuring Federal 
agencies would be assuming the pri- 
mary risk of loss in the extension of 
credit while the profits would be 
received by banks which would not 
bear the risks that are the justification 
for profit-taking. Under such a general 
system of insurance of bank assets 
some of the most powerful incentives 
for sound banking practices would be 
lacking.” 


Sf > 4 


Correction : N. Y. State 
Mutual Fund to be Prorated 


In discussing the setting up of a new 
mutual savings bank unit of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, The Burroughs Clearing House in 
its September issue was in error when 
it stated that the New York State 
mutual insurance fund was turned 
over to the FDIC. The fact is that 
this fund is now being liquidated and 
will be returned to the members on a 
pro rata basis. 

Special problems of the 182 insured 
mutual savings banks, are currently 
being considered jointly by the mutual 
savings unit of the FDIC and the 
advisory council on mutual savings 
banks recently appointed by Chairman 
Leo T. Crowley. 

Among the matters under discussion 
are the development of report forms 
and examination standards that will 
fit the particular needs of mutual 
savings banks, and similar technical 
subjects. At the first meeting of the 
advisory council it was decided. to put 
off until’ after the war the possibility 
of creating a separate insurance fund 
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to cover the deposits of mutual savings 
banks. While the FDIC regulations 
permit such a step, Chairman Crowley 
advised against it, at least at the 
present time, on the ground that there 
are distinct advantages in having the 
mutuals backed by the full resources 
of the FDIC. 


« « « 


Treasury Financing Outlook 
From Bank Standpoint 


So successful was the Third War 
Loan in bringing in new money to the 
government that the Treasury proba- 
bly will not need to borrow any more 
for the balance of the year except for 
the routine offerings of bills and the 
regular purchases of war savings bonds 
by individuals. There will be a 
refunding operation in December, but 
this may not involve borrowing any 
new money. 

In January it is probable that an- 
other war loan drive will be held, and 
while it is too early to predict its size, 
it is virtually a certainty that banks 
will be excluded from buying the 
securities then offered, as they were in 
the September drive. 

This policy has raised the suggestion 
that if the public continues to respond 
to war loan drives so well the commer- 
cial banks may be left with less oppor- 
tunities for expanding their holdings 
of government securities. However, 
some bank funds undoubtedly will be 
needed as long as the war continues. 

So far this year the Treasury has 
borrowed approximately $54.8 billion, 
and this figure may be very close to 
the total for all of 1943. Of this 


Success of Third War Loan reduces borrowing needs. 


amount, it is estimated that commer- 
cial banks hold about $20 billion. In 
contrast to this, in 1942 the Treasury 
borrowed only $48 billion, with $23 
billion coming from commercial banks. 

The amount the Treasury will have 
to borrow during 1944 will depend on 
the course of the war and the nature of 
revenue legislation still to be-enacted. 
But if the Treasury should put over 
three war loans of the size of the 
September drive, obtaining $15 to $18 
billion from non-bank sources each 
time, it would need to call on the banks 
for far smaller amounts than it has in 
recent years. 

Sd . Sd 


Plans Completed for 
Ration Tokens 


The burden of handling ration bank- 
ing accounts will apparently become 
much lighter about next February 
when the Office of Price Administra- 
tion is scheduled to begin the use of 
ration tokens for the purchase of 
meats and processed foods. 

Ration tokens are now in process of 
manufacture and plans for using them 
have been worked out. Banks will 
handle the tokens but only when 
they are in special Containers holding 
250 each. OPA expects that the bulk 
of the tokens will remain in the hands 
of consumers and retailers, and that 
only a small percentage will be 
deposited and withdrawn from ration 
banking accounts. 

The first batch of 900,000,000 tokens 
will cost the government $1.44 per 
thousand, or a total of about $1,300,- 
000, and replacements probably will 
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be needed as long as rationing con- 
tinues. However, the plan will save 
several times that amount because 
each ration book costs around $1,500,- 
000 and use of the tokens will make 
books last four times as long. The 
reason is that when the tokens are put 
into use each stamp will be given a 
value of 10 points, regardless of the 
denomination printed on it. When a 
housewife turns in coupons for food 
she will get ‘‘change”’ in tokens. 

Ration banking will be less of a 
chore under the new system for two 
reasons: since each ration stamp will 
have a higher point value its period of 
validity will be longer, and, therefore, 
there will be fewer collected and de- 
posited in a given period of time; all 
stamps will have a uniform value of 10 
points, so it will be much easier to total 
them for depositing and checking than 
under the present system where stamps 
have various point values. 

The new tokens are made of vul- 
canized fiber, one-twentieth of an inch 
thick and 0.88 inch in diameter, or 
slightly larger than a nickel and smaller 
than a quarter. Half the first batch 
will be red and the other half blue, to 
identify the type of rationed food for 
which they may be used. Each will be 
inscribed ‘‘Office of Price Administra- 
tion, One Point,” with the words 
“‘Processed Foods’”’ on the blue tokens 
and ‘“‘Meat, Fats, Fish, Cheese” on 
the red ones. 

A number of devices have been used 
to make counterfeiting almost impos- 
sible. The inner layer of each token is 
yellow fiber, which shows as a band 
around the edge. The surface of the 

See WASHINGTON VIEWPOINT—Page 42 


Another non-bank drive is likely in January 






































RESULTS OF THE THIRD WAR LOAN ‘| 
Sales of United States Government Securities in September, 1943 
KS 2% Treas. 24% Treas. Savings Notes E Bonds F&G 
Type of Inoestor Corthctes Bers S153 Bern "349 Gena C) Bonds Total 
NE kh vin eh ceniucana sea smhweed $ 366,000,000 $1,220,000,000 $ 561,000,000 $ 193,000,000 $2,472,000,000 $565,000,000 $ 5,377,000,000 
Insurance companies and mutual 
I, nu conutukwhnewker chee 255,000,000  1,926,000,000 1,939,000,000 2,000,000 5,000,000  4,127,000,000 
Other corporations, associations and 
RL, GEOR I 3,177,000,000  1,483,000,000 706,000,000  2,288,000,000 261,000,000 7,915,000,000 
I os 5 5.05 sctcccenectacver 322,000,000 480,000,000 92,000,000 894,000,000 
Federal trust funds... ...............000: 151,000,000 479,000,000 630,000,000 | 
$4,120,000,000 $5,260,000,000 $3,777,000,000 $2,483,000,000 $2,472,000,000 $831,000,000 $18,943,000,000 
Subscriptions to Third War Loan Drive Compared With Quotas, by Classes of Investors : 
& Sales Quota Per Cent Achieved 
Individuals, partnerships and personal trust accounts..................+.0eeece Brie. Trew pS $ 5,377,000,000 $ 5,000,000,000 108 
Corporations, associations and other investors............... ccs cceeeeeececeeeneeeeeseeees 12,936,000,000 10,000,000,000 129 
Grand total, not including Federal trust funds....................0ceeeeeeeee geteeeeeeneees $18,313,000,000 $15,000,000,000 122 | 
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war effort on the bank personnel 

situation, Philadelphia offers a 
rather representative site. Primarily 
an industrial city, with its slogan 
“Workshop of the World,” it was 
quick to convert its enormous produc- 
tion facilities to an all-out war basis. 
New plants have been added, old ones 
enlarged. The demand for workers 
has been insatiable and enormous, and 
still is. Paid-while-you-learn training 
programs were established, and as a 
result thousands of white collar people 
have become factory operatives, with 
stepped up incomes. 

Inevitably, a certain proportion of 
these new producers were drawn from 
the ranks of bank employees. This 
drain into industry, added to the num- 
ber of men entering the armed forces, 
has created a personnel situation for 
some Philadelphia banks that at times 
has threatened to become serious. 
Yet a survey of banks in the Phila- 
delphia area reveals that they are 
solving their respective personnel prob- 
lems with noteworthy resourcefulness 
and ingenuity. 

All Philadelphia banks, though 
adopting different solutions suited to 
their particular situations, are follow- 
ing pretty much the same fundamental 
lines of wartime personnel policy. They 
receive the benefit of deferments only 
to the extent that such postponements 
of military service are available to all 
civilian employers and employees simi- 
larly situated. They are unanimous 
too in the determination that each 
bank’s organization shall be kept in- 
tact so far as that is humanly and 
practically possible. Losses to the 
armed forces, of course, they recognize 
as inevitable. Losses through the 
shifting of employees to other employ- 
ment are being kept down to a mini- 
mum. 

That these basic policies can be 
successfully applied on the day to day 
firing line of practical bank operation, 
without loss of efficiency or lowering 
of standards, has been demonstrated 
by one of the major banks in the 
Philadelphia area, which does a tre- 
mendous commercial volume and also 
operates a large trust business. Of its 
total personnel, 210 have been lost to 
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[nterviews on the 


Manpower Problem 


By 
CHARLES R. ROSENBERG, Jr. 


A spot-check on what Philadelphia banks are doing 


to solve their personnel problems by simplifying 


and systematizing operations, retaining employees 


and holding replacements to a minimum, using part- 


time help, and other devices applicable elsewhere 


the armed forces and war industry. 
Eighty-five have been replaced. The 
other 125 have not been replaced. Yet 
service to customers and correspond- 
ents has been maintained on the same 
high standard as in peace times. 

This bank, which prefers to remain 
unidentified, has established as a 
definite policy the practice of making 
no replacements that can possibly be 
avoided. Other ways and means have 
been found for taking care of the work 


of the 125 “unreplaced” workers and 
of the enormously increased volume 
that has developed since the war. 


ASIC in its solution of the problem 

is the bank’s plan of organization. 
Although divided into departments, 
the organization structure is made up, 
fundamentally, of small units consist- 
ing of little groups of workers. Such a 
unit may contain four or five people, 
another may have eight or ten, depend- 


Father draft will create most serious problem, Mr. Igoe believes 


Assistant Vice-president Mark J. Igoe, of Corn Exchange National Bank and Trust Company 
in Philadelphia, interviews job applicant 
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Typical quitting time scene. 


ing largely on the particular opera- 
tion for which that group is responsible. 

Integrated with this unit plan of 
organization is the breakdown of the 
work itself. The various lines of work 
have been cut, so to speak, into the 
separable or severable operations that 
in the aggregate comprise the entire 
job. One unit may be assigned one 
or two operations, another only one 
part of a complete operation, accord- 
ing to the nature of the job and the 
attendant conditions. This unit sys- 
tem has resulted in a high degree of 
personnel flexibility within each group, 
for, by and large, each member of a 
group can do the work of any other 
member of the same unit. If, for 
example, two members of a unit of ten 
people are drafted into the Army, the 
remaining eight are thoroughly quali- 
fied to do the work of the two who 
leave. 


HUS, it is that the work of each 

group is kept up to date and up to 
standard by all or some members of 
the group putting in the overtime 
necessary to clear the work formerly 
done by the group members whom war 
has forced away from their desks. As 
the bank pays time and a half for over- 
time, employees regard overtime as 
something to be welcomed rather than 
shunned. 

Another potent help has been the 
use of part-time workers. Very high 
calibre part-time people have been 
recruited from among mature students, 
some of them graduate students, in 
Philadelphia’s universities, colleges and 





Note absence of men employees 


professional schools.” The chief prob- 
lem of the part-time worker, it was 
found, was fitting his or her available 
hours into the working schedules of 
the bank. The bank has a twenty- 
four hour operating schedule, and for 
the purpose of part-time work this 
was broken down into units of four 
hours each. Somewhere around the 
clock any part-time person can fit in 
four hours of work. 

The organization structure based on 
small units has greatly simplified the 
training process. A newcomer or a 
part-time worker needs only to learn 
the operation being done by the group 
to which he or she is assigned, so that 
only limited training is necessary. The 
bank has. organized an_ informal 
“school,” which goes into operation 
whenever a sufficiently large group of 
newcomers is assembled. An executive 
conducts the instruction, which has 
made entirely competent employees of 
“green” beginners in a surprisingly 
short time, particularly in the oper- 
ation of machine equipment. 

In addition to those entering the 
military service, other employees have 
left in response to work-or-fight direc- 
tives of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion. Otherwise comparatively few 
trained and experienced employees 
have left. This the bank attributes to 
its long-standing policies and practices 


Heart of Philadelphia’s financial 
district, looking south on Broad 
Street from City Hall 
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of encouragement and fair dealing with 
its staff. A clerk’s regular salary, 
overtime, life insurance for the amount 
of a year’s salary paid for by the bank, 
an excellent lunch every aay in the 
bank’s handsomely equipped cafeteria, 
the use of a comfortable and attrac- 
tive recreation room, and the presence 
of a helping hand from the bank in 
time of distress: all these add up to 
something that a war plant pay check 
cannot quite surpass. 

Assistant Vice-president Mark J. 
Igoe, of Corn Exchange National Bank 
and Trust Company, has met his per- 
sonnel problems by applying to each 
situation the remedy that seemed to 
fit best in the particular case. Corn 
Exchange, with a normal personnel 
total of 500, has a large commercial 
business and at the same time operates 
a sizable trust department. Ejighty- 
five men have been lost to. military 
service, and a few others, men and 
women, have left to change jobs. 





S° far, Mr. Igoe has been able to 

find enough reasonably qualified re- 
placements to keep his organization 
up to its normal quota. Because of 
increasing volume, however, that has 
not been enough. In the mail depart- 
ment, school boys are being used in 
their available out-of-school hours. 
A substantial amount of overtime is 
paid for every month. Studies of the 
various procedures in the bank have 
been undertaken with a view to simpli- 
fication and the elimination of un- 
essential operations wherever possible. 
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Workers in downtown financial district, again predominately feminine, 
hurrying past historic Independence Hall 


Substantial results along those lines 
have been accomplished, particularly 
in the larger operating departments. 

Most serious of all personnel prob- 
lems will develop for banks, Mr. Igoe 
believes, with the drafting of young 
fathers. In most instances, these men 
have been in bank service long enough 
to have reached key positions. There 
may be no replacements for them. 

The majority of bank replacements 
at present are young women recruited 
chiefly from among those without 
experience graduating from high school 
and business school. If manpower 
policy requires that these girls upon 
graduation be directed to war work, 
they will no longer be a source for 
banks. Lacking replacements, banks 
will have to concentrate on overtime, 
part-time, simplification of operations, 
and even the curtailment of service 
that is not vital. Meanwhile, Mr. Igoe 
feels, the personnel line is. holding 
reasonably well. 

Illustrative of the personnel prob- 
lems in another bank carrying on large 
scale, diversified activities is the experi- 
ence of Land Title Bank and Trust 
Company, one of Philadelphia’s oldest 
institutions. In addition to its general 
banking business, Land Title has a 
large trust department, an active real 
estate department, and a ‘busy title 
department devoted to the searching 
and insuring of titles to real-estate. 

Of a total personnel of 468, the bank 
has lost 80 in the first eight months 
of 1943 to the military service and 
war industry. All have been replaced. 
Some transfers were made when sales 
of real estate, held or serviced by the 


bank, made it possible to reduce that 
department and when personal loan 
volume declined as a result of Regula- 
tion W and other conditions. 
Secretary Herbert H. Herzog, in 
charge of personnel, distinguishes be- 
tween “necessary” personnel losses 
such as those to the armed forces and 
“unnecessary” losses, that is, resigna- 
tions of desirable employees without 
sound reasons. This unnecessary turn- 
over, he feels, can and should be kept 
to a minimum. Careful observation 
over a period of years has convinced 
him that much can be accomplished in 
that direction through the leadership, 
the inspiration and the attitude of the 
respective department heads. 


‘THE blow of losing valuable men to 

the armed forces can be appreciably 
softened, he finds, by careful advance 
planning for reorganization of work 
and assignment of duties in departments 
where draft eligibles are working. And 
it is not too early, in his opinion, to 
begin thinking about the reorientation 
and strengthening of a bank’s organiza- 
tion with the return of former em- 
ployees at the end of the war. A 
study of a man’s past record and dis- 
cussions with his former supervisors 
may suggest a more effective placement 
for him when he comes back, to the 
benefit of both the man and the bank. 

The large Philadelphia banks, like 
big banks everywhere, enjoy or can 
develop a certain measure of flexibility 
in the assignment of personnel, so that 
a department overwhelmed with work 
on a particularly busy day can get 
help from other departments. While 


this can be done to a certain extent in 
a smaller bank, the degree of such 
flexibility is at best limited. The 
Beneficial Saving Fund Society, a 


Philadelphia savings institution with a 


personnel of 100 people, so far has not 
been forced to use personnel “‘devices” 
in order to maintain efficient service. 

Ten people have been lost to the 
military service and war industry, and 
Vice-president Francis P. Burns has 
been successful in finding satisfactory 
replacements. © Part-time people have 
been used only .on week-ends which 
are the bank’s- periods of greatest 
activity. ~ - oe 

Like personnel ;6fficers in other 
Philadelphia banks;*Mr. Burns looks 
forward with some “tneasiness to the 
drafting of young fathers. It may be 
difficult if not impossible to replace 
them. In that case, Mr. Burns be- 
lieves the situation can be successfully 
dealt with by some reassignment of 
work and a certain amount of over- 
time equitably distributed among those 
who remain. 

Within the Philadelphia metropoli- 
tan area, a few miles down the Dela- 
ware River, lies the bustling, industrial 
city of Chester, whose normal, peace- 
time population is approximately 60,- 
000. Today, Chester is “‘bursting at 
the seams” with a tremendous war 
production program. Its great ship- 
yards and war industries have attracted 
thousands of workers from Pennsyl- 
vania and near-by states. Small 
wonder that The Delaware County 
National Bank finds its personnel 
problem somewhat more acute than 
do the Philadelphia banks. 

Out of a total force of fifty-five 
people, nine have entered the service. 
Cashier LeRoy Wright has found it 
extremely difficult to locate replace- 
ments. Financially, he cannot com- 
pete with local industrial wages, nor 
can he attract clerical workers from 
Philadelphia. At graduation time in 
the local high school there is a chance 
to get girls without experience, but 
these are eagerly sought after not only 
by local business houses but by Phila- 
delphia organizations as well. The 
graduates find themselves in the posi- 
tion of choosing from among several 
offers. 

The Delaware County National is, 
therefore, maintaining its service 
through the use of overtime as needed 
and the employment of school boys 
and girls after school and on Saturdays. 
Mr. Wright is getting maximum service 
value from these young, part-time 
workers by simplification of operations 
so that the breaking in process is 
virtually eliminated and the youngster 
is thus productive from the start. One 
married woman has been hired to come 
in each morning for a few hours to 
help with checks. 

See MANPOWER PROBLEM—Page 38 
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For the third time in the history of 
Wells Fargo Bank & Union Trust 
Company, an I. W. Hellman has be- 
come president of this outstanding 
financial institution in San Francisco. 
This time it is I. W. Hellman III, 
who succeeded the late R. B. Mother- 
well to the presidency on October 7. 
He will occupy the position previously 
held by his father, I. W. Hellman, Jr., 
and his grandfather, Isaias W. Hellman. 

However, Mr. Hellman III is now 
on wartime leave from the bank, serv- 
ing as a captain in the U. S. Army Air 
Corps. Until his return, the duties of 
the office will be carried on by Frank 
B. King, senior vice-president. 

Mr. Hellman entered the service of 
the bank in 1920, following his gradu- 
ation from the University of California. 
In 1921 he went to New York where 
he spent a year in 
the banking 
business. Upon 
his return to San 
Francisco in 
1922 he became 
assistant cashier 
of the Union 
Trust Company 
serving in that 
capacity until 
the bank’s merg- 
er with the 
Wells Fargo 
Nevada Na- 
tional Bank in 1923, when he was 
elected vice-president of the Wells 
Fargo Bank & Union Trust Company. 
Mr. Hellman is also a director of the 
Farmers and Merchants National 
Bank, Los Angeles. 

Announcement has likewise been 
made of the reappointment of W. J. 
Bevan as assistant vice-president of 
the Wells Fargo Bank. Mr. Bevan has 
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PERSONALITIES in the NEWS 


been in retirement from bank activity 
since September, 1941. 


° 


Dr. Ernest M. Fisher, director of 


research in mortgage and real estate. 


finance for the American Bankers 
Association, has been appointed to the 
staff of the Office of Foreign Economic 
Co-ordination of the Department of 
State. He will be on leave of absence 
from the association while carrying out 
his new duties, in which he will serve 
as chairman of an area committee 
which will deal with the rehabilitation 
of the Low Countries, including Hol- 
land, Belgium and Luxemburg. 

Dr. Fisher has been a member of 
the A. B. A. staff since January, 1940, 
when he was appointed a deputy 
manager of the association. He also 
has been secre- 
tary of its Sav- 
ings Division. 
From 1934 until 
1940, he was di- 
rector of the 
Division of Eco- 
nomics and Sta- 
tistics of the 
Federal Housing 
Administration. 
Dr. Fisher has 
long been a stu- 
dent of housing 
bothinthe 
United States and abroad. He has 
traveled extensively in his studies of 
housing on the continent of Europe. 
Thus, he is unusually well qualified 
for his new appointment. 

Sd 

At the annual convention of the 
Financial Advertisers Association held 
last month in Chicago, Lewis F. Gor- 
don was elected president, succeeding 


DR. ERNEST M. FISHER 
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L. E. Townsend, assistant vice- 
president of Bank of America, San 
Francisco. 

Mr. Gordon is vice-president of the 
Citizens & Southern National Bank, 
Atlanta, Georgia, and is in charge of 
public relations and advertising for 
the twenty 
offices and banks 
of that organi- 
zation. He is 
author of “‘The 
Man On The 
Street,” said to 
be the longest 
continuous 
advertising cam- 
paign in the his- 
tory of banking. 
This campaign 
ran for five and 
a half years, and 
was a program of public education in 
the principles and functions of bank- 
ing. For the past twenty-seven 
months, Mr. Gordon has been pre- 
paring a notable series of editorial 
advertisements on behalf of defense 
and war that have been reprinted and 
used as posters, etc., all over the 
country. 

Other F. A. A. officers elected at the 
convention were: First vice-president, 
J. Lewell Lafferty, second vice-presi- 
dent, Fort Worth National Bank, Fort 
Worth, Texas; second vice-president, 
Dale Brown, assistant vice-president, 
The National City Bank of Cleveland; 
third vice-president, Swayne P. Good- 
enough, vice-president, Lincoln Alli- 
ance Bank & Trust Co., Rochester, 
New York; treasurer, Fred W. Mathi- 
son, assistant vice-president, National 
Security Bank, Chicago. And, of 
course, Preston E. Reed, continues 

See BANK PERSONALITIES—Page 38 





LEWIS F. GORDON 


Introducing the five new division presidents of the American Bankers Association 


F. RAYMOND PETERSON 
National Bank Division 


WOOD NETHERLAND 
State Bank Division 


HENRY A. THEIS 
Trust Division 





FRED F. LAWRENCE 
Savings Division 


LAUDER W. HODGES 
State Association Section 
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ITH the entire financial com- 
munity of the United States 
participating in the Third War 

Loan, it naturally follows that many 
new ideas on promotion and organiza- 
tion would be evolved worthy of study 
in preparation for future war loans. 
Furthermore, it is equally apparent 
that some of the selling techniques 
devised can also be applied advan- 
tageously to the current day-to-day 
bond promotion by financial institu- 
tions generally. Thus, a review of Third 
War Loan activities should be helpful. 
The organizational set-up for the 
drive, so far as financial institutions 
were concerned, differed somewhat 
from city to city. Units were formed 
under such names as “banking and 
investment division,” “special sub- 
scribers’ division,” “‘brokers and dealer 
groups,” and so on. Under the state- 
wide War Finance Committees, they 
performed the work which was gener- 
ally grouped under the Victory Fund 
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Putting Over the 
HRD War Loan 


By 
HARRY V. ODLE 


Editorial Staff, THE BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE 


The generous contributions of time and advertising 


support on the part of financial institutions had 
much to do with the success of the Third War Loan. 


Here are some usable ideas developed in the drive 


Committees of the Second War Loan 
in April. 

The diversity of method is illustrated 
by the contrast between the arrange- 
ments in New York City and Chicago. 

In New York, seventeen bank teams 
were formed. Fifteen of these were 
headed by top officials of the big down- 
town banks. Team 16 had as chair- 


man an official of a large New York 
savings and loan association, and 
Team 17 was headed by an official of 
the Savings Bank Trust Company, the 
central agency of the New York sav- 
ings banks. Grouped with the larger 
banks on these teams were representa- 
tives from the smaller banks, together 
with the large investment banking 


Two interesting examples of bank newspaper advertising in support of the Third War Loan 


Withdrawals to buy war bonds encouraged in Los Angeles 


Bank at Palm Beach, Florida, lists bond purchasers 
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and Loan Association. 


houses and member firms of the Stock 
Exchange. 

In Chicago, on the other hand, the 
somewhat different set-up had the 
investment bankers working separately 
from the commercial bankers. The 
banks solicited their own customers 
and depositors, down to arbitrarily 
chosen minimum accounts. One of the 
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Above : On parade, the Bond House donated by Worcester Co-operative Federal Savings 
At right: Permanent location in front of city hall 


Giving impetus to war bond purchases at Worcester, Massachusetts 


large Chicago banks called on about 


30,000 accounts, including savings 
accounts down to $5,000, using not 
only its entire bond department but 
also 70 men from the commercial 
department. In addition, 38 secre- 
taries of officers called on women 
depositors. 

Securities dealers in Chicago, inde- 


In addition to newspapers, many other forms of promotion were used 


War Bond Purchase Check facilitated bond payments 





For your convenience The Old National Bank has prepared 
the — War Bond Purchase Check attached. It needs only 
the date, amount, and your signature, to make your dollars 4 
fighting investment. The cancelled check will be lasting evi- 
dence of your part in “Backing the Altack”. 


To Our Depositors: 


E ... all of us, are in a savage War to the Finish. Victory in the quickest possible time should 

be the immediate concern of everyone. But complete Victory demands more than being interested 
in our fighting men, or paying higher taxes, or working in a war plant. It demands personal sacrifices 
of a kind never experienced by the American people, particularly sacrifices of money. On September 9th 
the Treasury Department will launch the THIRD WAR LOAN. This is your opportunity to Jnvest in 
Invasion and help maintain our advantage over the Axis. 
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pendently of the banks, covered ail 
major corporations. They sold the 
corporation itself, as well as any pen- 
sion, trust or other fund it controls, 
then contacted all its executives and 
higher-paid personnel down to depart- 
ment heads. They left the other em- 
ployees to the payroll savings division 
of the War Finance Committee, largely 
manned by insurance men. 

While the dual organization in 
Chicago admittedly lead to consider- 
able duplication, this was not con- 
sidered a problem. It was felt that 
some firms were bound to be solicited 
several times, and that no harm was 
done thereby. Overlapping and dupli- 
cation to some extent also occurred in 
New York and elsewhere. 

Other financial centers were set up 
more or less along the lines of one or 
the other of the foregoing arrange- 
ments. Philadelphia had bank teams 
like New York, Cleveland had a set-up 
more like Chicago, and so on. 


S° much for the organizational pat- 
tern of the Third War Loan. Per- 
haps of greater interest from the indi- 
vidual bank’s standpoint were some 
of the promotional ideas developed for 
the campaign. 

A happy thought, and one that could 
be widely adopted by other financial 
institutions, was the War Bond Pur- 
chase Check devised by The Old 
National Bank in Evansville, Indiana, 
to facilitate bond payments by deposi- 
tors. It was an especially designed 
check already made out payable to 
the Third War Loan. Attached by 
perforation was a message from Presi- 
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dent R. D. Matthias, urging depositors 
to “invest in invasion.” It was ex- 
plained that the check “needs only the 
date, amount, and your signature, to 
make your dollars a fighting invest- 
ment. The canceled check will be 
lasting evidence of your part in ‘Back- 
ing the Attack.’ ” 

One of the most ambitious of the 
projects to boost the Third War Loan 
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was the donation of a Bond House to 
the City of Worcester, Massachusetts, 
by the Worcester Co-operative Federal 
Savings and Loan Association. The 
donation was marked by a parade of 
more than 1,000 marchers, «including 
military units, followed by the Bond 
House itself on a huge truck-trailer. 
Subsequent ceremonies were broadcast 
from in front of the City Hall, at which 


prominent location the Bond House 
will remain in daily service for the 
duration. The building measures ten 
by thirteen feet, exclusive of its porch. 
It provides space for eight workers, 
with outside counters at each window 
where bond and stamp buyers are 
served. There is space inside for 
buyers to transact business in in- 
See THIRD WAR LOAN PROMOTION—Page 34 














Economic Plans of Other Nations 


Not only in the United States but 
also throughout the world, postwar 
economic and financial plans are being 
laid, about which it will be well for 
bankers to be informed. 

A report on the postwar plans of the 
United Nations is being made for The 
Twentieth Century Fund, an institute 
for scientific research in economic 
problems, by Lewis L. Lorwin. Ad- 
vance portions of some of the sections 
have been made public. Highlights of 
the long-range objectives cited in the 
report are summarized here: 


Great Britain 


Planning for a better Britain after 
the war is demanding measures which 
would reduce business fluctuations, 
provide full employment and increase 
national output. It is widely rec- 
ognized that to attain these ends the 
British must expand greatly their 
postwar exports of manufactured 
goods. 

There is almost universal sentiment 
in England for a larger and more 
unified system of social security. 
Great Britain is also planning an 
extensive housing program. 

Employer groups, despite their 
emphasis on private enterprise, agree 
that maximum production and* high 
consumption may need the help and 
stimulation of the government. Some 
sections of the British public go much 
further in advocating government 
controls. 

It is generally acknowledged in 
Great Britain, according to the report, 
that the United Kingdom after the 
war will be dependent to a large 
degree upon the commercial and finan- 
cial policy of the United States. 


Canada 


The Canadian Parliament is con- 
sidering proposals for a comprehensive 
system of social security for all citizens 
and the providing of health insurance 
and medical care for all Canadians. 
However, an Advisory Committee on 
reconstruction hopes to preserve the 
basic Canadian tradition of free enter- 
prise and personal initiative in both 
political and economic life. At the 
end of the war Canada will not only 
be faced with the problem of world 


markets for its foodstuffs and raw 
materials but will also need an outlet 
for its increased industrial capacity. 


Australia 


Australia has plans for enlarging 
her social security system to “go 
further than the Beveridge report,” 
and for greatly increasing her public 
health program, with some proposals 
calling for free hospital and medical 
care for all, regardless of income. 
Business groups want to continue the 
expansion of industry forced on 
Australia by the war. They see the 
possibility of developing not only its 
iron and steel industry, but such 
industries as high-speed tools, motor 
cars for domestic use, glass, and air- 
craft. In the past, Australia depended 
for its capital needs, in addition to 
local savings, almost entirely on the 
British capital market. The report 
states that in view of the declining 
position of Great Britain as a creditor 
country, it is hoped that American 
interests might be induced to expand 
their investments and operations in 
Australia after the war. 


New Zealand 


The plans for postwar industrializa- 
tion in New Zealand raise problems of 
trade and foreign policy similar to 
those of Australia. New Zealand’s 
reliance on the British market will 
continue to be great. But New Zea- 
land like Australia may develop closer 
economic relations with the United 
States. 


Russia 


Postwar plans of the Soviet Union 
are concentrated on development of 
industry, agriculture, with the avowed 
goal of leading the world in per capita 
production of many basic necessities 
and consumer goods. Under the Soviet 
economic system of prewar days, all 
natural resources, factories, shops, 
mines, banks, transportation, and 
stores had become part of a nationally 
organized state-owned and centrally 
planned economy. The individual- 
istic system of peasant farming had 
been practically eliminated, and its 
place taken by collective farms based 


electric machines, and consumer goods. 


on national ownership of land and on 
co-operative methods of agricultural 
work. Private property remained in 
the form of personal belongings, home 
equipment, family-owned houses, indi- 
vidual savings, some individual peas- 
ant holdings and some private trading. 
All persons at work were paid money 
wages, which varied in accordance with 
skill, responsibility, and individual 
productivity. According to the Rus- 
sian theory, these inequalities in wages 
and income, together with the use of 
money, are the main features that 
distinguish socialism from commu- 
nism. A communistic society would 
distribute the national income in 
accordance with the principle, ‘“‘to 
each according to his needs, from each 
according to his capacity.” 

The Russians call their system 
socialist and regard it as a transitory 
stage. The key to the further develop- 
ment of socialism and to the realiza- 
tion of communism in Russia, accord- 
ing to Soviet spokesmen, is the 
technical progress of the country. In 
1941, a State Planning Commission 
was asked to draw up a fifteen-year 
plan intended to surpass the most 
advanced capitalist countries in per 
capita production of iron, steel, fuel, 


China 


The plans of the National Govern- 
ment envisage what may be called 
“‘a mixed economic system”’ im which 
the basic industries will be managed 
by the state, while the light industries, 
agriculture dnd trade will be left to 
private enterprise and to co-operative 
associations. This system is often 
described as state capitalism because 
of the predominant part which the 
state will play in operating or con- 
trolling the industrial activities of the 
country. 

The Fund’s report says China 
would welcome the co-operation of 
foreign capital in the postwar de- 
velopment. The amount of credits 
that China can use has been estimated 
in billions of dollars. China hopes that 
the largest. part of such credit may be 
supplied by the United States, and 
lesser portions by other friendly 
powers. 
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CANADIAN BANKING 








By JAMES MONTAGNES 


Wartime Salary Ruling 


Canadian branch bank managers 
earning not more than $3,000 a year 
are regarded for salary purposes to be 
of or below the rank of foremen and 
not executives, and, therefore, to be 
eligible for wage increases up to $3,000 
without special authority, the National 
War Labor Board recently decided in a 
test case against a ruling of the Nova 
Scotia Regional Board. While given 
in reference to one bank only, it is 
believed the ruling will set a precedent 
for all banks in all areas. 

Application was made by the Ca- 
nadian Bank of Commerce to have 
junior managers earning between $2,- 
100 and $3,000 per year declared to 
be of or below the rank of foreman or 
comparable rank, and, therefore, sub- 
ject to the Wartime Wages Control 
Order, P. C. 5963. The Regional 
Board of Nova Scotia decided that 
employees of this classification earning 
more than $2,100 were not under the 
order, P. C. 5963, because the discre- 
tionary powers they exercised placed 
them above the rank of foreman. 

The official announcement of the 
National War Labor Board on the 
appeal states that “‘under section 13 of 
the order, the question turns on 
whether the duties and responsibilities 
of these branch managers earning 
between $2,100 and $3,000 per annum 
are of an executive character. The 














Archives building, The Canadian Bank of Commerce, Toronto 


fact that they have certain discre- 
tionary powers, for instance in the 
making of small loans or in managing 
the day-to-day routine of the branch 
does not, in our opinion, make them 
executives in the ordinary business 
sense of that term. They are, as the 
appellant’s brief discloses, under the 
constant supervision of a superintend- 
ent of branches and, in our opinion, 
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Advertising campaign built around theme of free enterprise 





it would be more appropriate to classify 
them for the purposes of P. C. 5963 as 
being not above the rank of foreman. 
The appeal should, therefore, be 
allowed.” 

e o ¢ 


Preserving Bank Records 


Many a bank manager and account- 
ant has been faced with the problem of 
writing up a bank book thirty or more 
years old, for an account unearthed 
by the executor of an estate. This is 
often a difficult task, involving hours 
of search through musty records. 
Unless the bank maintains an efficient 
archives department, it can sometimes 
be an almost impossible job. 

The Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
with approximately 450 branches 
throughout Canada and California, 
prides itself on the efficiency of its 
archives system. Not long ago the 
chief archivist of the bank, Allan 
McKenzie, was asked to have a 45- 
year-old pass book written up. Within 
three minutes of his telephone call to 
the bank’s large archives building at 
Toronto, he had the data. While this 
was something of a record for a request 
of this kind, it does indicate how well 
organized the department is. 

_ Canadian banks have had to devise 

methods of keeping records which go 

right back to the first transactions of 

the individual banks. Under the 
See CANADIAN BANKING—Page 41 
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PAPERS made from 100% 
new white cotton cuttings 
save critical war materials. 
Yet the most durable L. L. 
Brown ledgers*, instead of 
ordinary papers, add less 
than |%to accounting costs, 
yet guarantee 100% protec- 
tion—utmost resistance to 
wear. Ask your printer for 
samples of the following: 


LLBROWA 
LEDGER PAPERS 


*L. L. BROWN'S LINEN LEDGER 
100% New White Linen & Cotton Fibres 


* ADVANCE LINEN LEDGER 
100° New White Cotton Fibres 
FORWARD LINEN LEDGER 
100% New Cotton Fibres 
L. L. BROWN'S FINE 
85% New Cotton Fibres 
GREYLOCK LINEN LEDGER 
75% New Cotton Fibres 
ESCORT LEDGER & MACHINE POSTING 


10% New Cotton Fibres 


* Permanent Papers 


L. L. BROWN PAPER CO. 
ADAMS, MASS. 
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COURT DECISIONS 








By CHARLES R. ROSENBERG, Jr. 


Member of the Bar of Pennsylvania and of the 
District of Columbia 


Informal Extensions of Time 
for Payment 


It is not unusual for banks to grant 
a debtor additional time for the pay- 
ment of a note or installment already 
overdue. Thus, a debtor may come in 
on the due date, explain that he will 
be able to pay two weeks hence and 
request that he be allowed that extra 
time for payment. 

If, after agreeing to “‘go along” with 
the debtor for the two weeks period, 
the bank finds that its position will be 
seriously jeopardized unless it acts at 
once, must it nevertheless “‘wait out” 
the agreed two weeks before taking 
action to protect itself? 

In a recent South Carolina case, the 
debtor claimed that he had gone to see 
the finance company which held his 
note, with a view to arranging for addi- 
tional time for the payment of certain 
installments. The president of the 
company, the debtor alleged, had 
“told him to go ahead and not worry 
about the two monthly payments of 
twelve dollars each, which were in 
arrears at the time, that he could 
catch up the two payments some time 
before the last payment was due and 
payable.” 

Did this agreement by the president 
of the company have the effect of 
barring the company from taking legal 
action on the note by reason of the 
two defaulted payments? 

“It is unquestionably true,” de- 
clared the Supreme Court of South 
Carolina, “that the debtor was legally 
obligated from the date of the execu- 
tion and delivery of the note to pay 
the note according to its terms. He 
only alleges that the company, through 
its president, told him that he could 
catch up the payments in arrears some 
time before the last payment was due 
and payable. The proof offered only 
tends to show that the debtor agreed 
to do that which he was already legally 
bound to do: pay the note according 
to its terms. Is an agreement to do 
that which one is already legally bound 
to do sufficient consideration to sup- 
port a new agreement to extend the 
time of payment? 

“The authorities from this and other 
jurisdictions are unanimous in holding 
that such an agreement is not sufficient 
to support a new contract. There was 
no legal or valid consideration to 
support the agreement for extension 
of time.” 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


The case arose in a rather unusual 
way. After the conversation about 
“catching up with the two payments 
in arrears,”’ the finance company filed 
an assignment of the debtor’s wages 
which he had executed as security for 
the payment of the note. The debtor 
then sued the company for damages 
for breach of the alleged contract to 
extend the time for payment. His 
contention was that the supposed con- 
tract for extension of time for payment 
was breached when the company filed 
the assignment of wages. However, 
since the court ruled that the pur- 
ported contract to extend the time 
was no contract at all, because the 
debtor gave no consideration for it, 
there was no “breach of contract’”’ for 
which he could recover damages. If 
the debtor had given some consideration 
in return for the promised extension of 
time, he would have had a valid and 
enforceable contract. (Rabon vs. State, 
26 Southeastern Reporter, Second 
Series, 501.) 
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Holder in Due Course of Trade 
Acceptance 


A seller of goods drew a trade 
acceptance to its own order as payee. 
The instrument recited on its face that 
the obligation of the acceptor arose out 
of the purchase of goods from the 
drawer. An acceptance was executed 
on the face of the instrument by the 
acceptor. 

Thereafter, but several months be- 
fore maturity, the drawer-payee en- 
dorsed the instrument ‘For deposit 
only” and took it to the drawer’s bank, 
which advanced the full amount of the 
instrument and credited the money to 
the drawer’s account. When the 
instrument was not paid at maturity, 
the bank sued the acceptor for the 
money. One of his defenses was that 
the consideration for the instrument 
had failed because he had not received 
the goods. This, of course, was a good 
defense against the bank if the bank 
was not a holder in due course. But 
if the bank was a holder in due course, 
it was no defense at all. 

The Supreme Court of Idaho ruled 
in favor of the bank, saying: 

“The endorsement of the bill by the 
drawer, after acceptance, ‘For deposit 
only,’ was a restrictive endorsement. 
On the other hand, there is testimony 

See RECENT COURT DECISIONS—Page 44 
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NATIONAL BANK 
OF DETROIT 


| Complete Wartime Banking and Trust Service 
Statement of Condition October 18, 1943 



































RESOURCES 

Cash on Hand and Due from Other Banks : ; : $ 255,972,099.35 
United States Government Obligations, direct or fully yenrentend ‘ 726,770,961.88 
Other Securities . : d f ‘ ‘ : , ‘ ; 54,445,648.51 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 3 : é 5 : ‘ : m 900,000.00 
Loans: 

Loans and Discounts ‘ ‘ is . A . . . $104,819,483.60 

Real Estate Mortgages . . . . =. =. =~. ~ =« #43,938,587.57 

Overdrafts ; ‘ ‘ % ri 49,649.56 118,807,720.73 
Branch Buildings and Lendl ‘iequevethants ; . ‘ . 1,051,535.77 
Accrued Income Receivable—Net ! : ; A ; A 2,774,291.76 
Prepaid Expense... . 280,716.66 
Customers’ Liability hina of Auvepveinis wil Letters of Credit , 3,527,712.24 

TOTAL RESOURCES. : : ; ‘ ; ‘ ; $1,164,530,686.90 

LIABILITIES 

Deposits: 

Commercial, Bank and Savings. # . : 4 . $854,683,246.34 

U.S. Government . : ‘ : a . , . 226,265,054.19 

Treasurer—State of Mickignn , ‘i f ; ‘ : 5,122,642.86 

Other Public Deposits. : " F ‘ ‘ . ‘ 32,065,264.77 $1,118,136,208.16 
Capital Account: 

Preferred Stock ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 8,500,000.00 

Common Stock ‘ , : ‘ ‘ F ‘ ‘ r 10,000,000.00 

Surplus. . ‘ ‘ y : ‘ ‘ : J 11,500,000.00 

Undivided Profits ; ‘ ‘ : , : . $ ; 8,579,287.66 38,579,287 .66 
Reserves ; A ‘ 4,287 ,478.84 
Our Liability Account of Aengnetues ond Letters of Credit ‘oe 3,527,712.24 

TOTAL LIABILITIES. : ‘ é , : ; i $1,164,530,686.90 

United States Government Securities carried at $263,785,038.58 in the foregoing statement 
are pledged to secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes required by law. 
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TRUST DEPARTMENT 


This bank acts as Trustee, Executor and Corporate Agent 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


BUY U. S. WAR BONDS REGULARLY OUT OF INCOME 


*On leave of absence in service of U. S. Government 
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BOOKLET COUNTER 








New Booklets 


Serving Our Customers in War- 
time... Virtually every bank today 
is facing the problem of handling a 
mounting volume of work with less 
experienced personnel and often with 
smaller staffs. This folder presents an 
excellent example of how a leading 
bank explained the problem to its cus- 
tomers, and enlisted their aid as well 
as their understanding. 

First it told of all the extra wartime 
duties the bank was handling, in addi- 
tion to the day’s normal banking 
activities. Then it described the 
bank’s heavy loss in trained personnel. 

Having thus presented the problem, 
the folder goes on to cite some of the 
more important specific ways in which 
its depositors can be helpful, and 
thereby obtain better service. In- 
cluded are some special suggestions for 
business concerns. 

The folder is attractively printed in 
blue and red ink, on white stock, giving 
it a patriotic flavor, and there are some 
ideas in the way of illustrations that 
will be of interest. 
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PRIVATE SECRETARY 


FILE 








[Silent Partner 


BUSY EXECUTIVE 


Here is an ideal desk companion that will 
help you speed up work and save time. 
No. 112 Letter Size 
No. 115 Legal Size 

Desk height—20" deep—oak and green 
finishes. 


Order from your dealer today! 


Imperial | 





Conpany 
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The booklets listed here are offered 
without charge or obligation. 
Simply address requests on bank 
or company letterhead to 


The Editor 
The Burroughs Clearing House 
Second and Burroughs Avenues 
Detroit 32, Michigan 





Postwar Problems... An analy- 
sis of three major problems that will 
confront this country immediately 
after the war. They include: 1. can- 
cellation of contracts and reconversion; 
2. disposition of war surplus goods; 
3. disposition of government-owned 
industrial plants. 

It has been said that the manner in 
which these problems are handled will 
affect the jobs of millions of citizens, 
determine the existence of whole 
industries, and mark the future of the 
traditional American system of free 
business enterprise. Thus, they are of 
more than passing consequence to finan- 
cial institutions as well as to industry. 


Retention and Preservation of 
Corporate Records . . . This pam- 
phlet describes in detail the steps 
taken by a business organization to 
perfect a system for the storage and 
preservation of its records. The story 
of how a chaotic condition was cor- 
rected, and mandatory standard-prac- 
tice instructions for filing, indexing 
and retaining records were developed, 


contains many valuable ideas for 
financial institutions. The uniform 
procedure described has decreased 


storage space requirements, provided 
maximum protection against loss or 
misplacement, and made stored records 
more readily available for study and 
analysis. 


Winning the Battle for the 
Land ... A description of the soil 
conservation movement in the South- 
east section of the United States, and 
how it has benefited this region. 
Numerous illustrated charts show how 
the agricultural pattern of the South- 
east is changing as a result of the dis- 
trict conservation programs, and how 
effectively this works out in the pro- 
duction of essential war crops as well 
as in saving the soil. A number of 
good photographs, illustrating various 
conservation practices now in use in 
the Southeast, tell an interesting story 
in themselves. 


The Problem of Business In- 
centives ... By such incentives, the 


author of this pamphlet means the 
inducements for businesses to invest, 
to expand, and to put men to work. 
Our problem, it is stated, is to create 
conditions conducive to such expan- 
sion, and the booklet outlines the 
means that must be employed to 
attain this end. Involved in the dis- 
cussion are such subjects as taxation, 
legal and social stability, rising wages 
and collective bargaining, and similar 
factors which have an important bear- 
ing on the flow of investment, and in 
turn on job opportunities and the 
level of output. 


Bankads .. . Illustrated descrip- 
tion of an all-photographic advertising 
service for banks and other financial 
institutions. It is explained that all 
subjects are original, and that subscrip- 
tion rights are limited to one bank in 
each community. 


Still Timely 


Community Action for Post- 
war Jobs and Profits . .. This 
practical handbook prepared by the 
U. S. Department of Commerce pre- 
sents a simple program by which local 
communities can become more pros- 
perous and prepare now for the post- 
war period. The plan outlined calls 
for competent local leadership, and 
offers an opportunity for financial 
executives to be of service to their 
communities and, thus, to their indi- 
vidual institutions. 


That Little Man... An unusu- 
ally helpful booklet for banks and other 
institutions interested in preparing 
better-than-ordinary annual reports to 
stockholders and to the public. For 
example, it illustrates how statistics 
and complicated relationships of net 
earnings, taxes, etc., can be simplified 
through pictorial treatments. 


Blueprint of Consumer Credit 
. « « An interesting analysis of the 
place of consumer credit in the post- 
war economic structure, and the degree 
to which sound use of such credit can 
improve the distributive system and 
help to produce full employment. 


Pension and Profit-Sharing 
Plans... This booklet cites and inter- 
prets the various Treasury regulations 
which set forth the requirements of a 
pension plan or trust in order to 
qualify for income tax exemption. It 
also covers the tax treatment of an 
employer’s contributions to such plans 
or trusts, and the taxation of em- 
ployees’ annuities. 
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Back the Attack—with War Bonds 
FIDELITY, SURETY AND BANKERS 
BLANKET BONDS. BURGLARY, ROBBERY, 
FORGERY AND GLASS INSURANCE. 





FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT COMPANY 


of Maryland... Baltimore, Md. 


WITH WHICH (S AFFILIATED THE AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 


The needs of the small manufacturer 
and merchant must also be looked 
after, and Congressional enactment of 
a plan similar to the home moderniza- 
tion credit program, with its guarantee 
features, would be of inestimable 
benefit to the country, in my opinion. 
Such legislation should be directed 
toward encouraging community banks 
to assist the worthy borrower by 
making loans for: 

1. Purchase of commodities to be 
sold to the public. 

2. Purchase of raw materials for 
manufacture into a product for con- 
sumption or use. 

3. Purchase of machinery to recon- 
vert plants for postwar manufacturing. 

4. Temporary working capital, such 
as payroll and miscellaneous expenses, 
to put plants in operation. 


I AM well aware of the controversial 

nature of such a program. Many 
bankers are opposed to all government 
ventures in the credit field, and they 
can present a strong case for their 
position. On the other hand, the 
reserve pool has worked out satisfac- 
torily in the FHA modernization loans 
in the past, and in lieu of any substitute 
proposal, the government guarantee 
plan should be utilized in this program. 
This would, of course, be extremely 
valuable to the smaller banks of the 
country. 

No bank could set up an adequate 
reserve on the comparatively small 
number of such loans it would handle, 
but the accumulated reserve fund of 
all banks participating in these loans 
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V-DAY BANK CREDIT 


makes such an_ operation feasible. 

In the first category of the program 
outlined, banks could make loans for 
periods up to one year or fifteen months 
for inventory purchases, and the mer- 
chandise would be placed in the stores 
of the borrower (retail or wholesale) 
under the Uniform Trust Receipts 
Law. Thus, the banks would hold 
title to the goods, but leave it on the 
shelves of the borrower for sale. When 
sold, a certain percentage of the sales 
price could be used to liquidate the 
loan, or the borrower could pay a 
specified monthly sum to liquidate the 
loan within the agreed period. A 
guarantee of 20 per cent against loss 
to the lending bank should be per- 
mitted under the legislation, with the 
accumulated guarantees being merged 
so that any one loss might be liqui- 
dated in full when other loans are met, 
thus creating a reserve similar to that 
provided in the home modernization 
credit program. 

On loans for the purchase of raw 
materials, a program based on field 
warehousing practice should be set up, 
with funds to be made available as 
purchases are made. The raw material 
would be stored on the manufacturer’s 
premises, but usable for manufacture. 
Title would be vested in the bank, 
and the material paid for as used, or 
fabricated and sold in the normal 
course of business. The accounts 
receivable automatically would revert 
to the lending agency as collateral 
security for the loan. As these ac- 
counts are collected, the loan would be 
paid: A revolving line of credit for 
one year or longer could be established 


3 ° ° 


and a continuous manufacturing proc- 
ess would take place. The guarantee- 
ing agency would guarantee up to 
20 per cent and a reserve would be 
established of accumulated guarantees. 

For purchases of new machinery, 
money could be loaned under a rental 
agreement, conditional sale contract 
or lease agreement. Title to the ma- 
chinery would remain with the lending 
agency and the loans would be for 
three years, payable monthly, with a 
25 per cent reserve or guarantee fund 
of a cumulative nature. 

Loans for working capital should be 
made repayable in twelve to eighteen 
months with a 25 to 30 per cent reserve 
on a cumulative basis. Since these are 
greater risk loans not backed up by 
collateral but by possibilities of a busi- 
ness or its management, the guarantee 
necessarily should be higher. 

The regular lending facilities of the 
banks, bolstered by a program such as 
outlined, would make available to 
companies and individuals in industry 
or business whatever credit needs they 
require to get back to a normal peace- 
time basis. The benefits would be 
immediate and widespread. Industry’s 
wheels would be kept moving, heavy 
consumer demands for goods would be 
filled, and a high employment level 
maintained. The nation could look 
ahead with confidence to the new 
world of peace we hope will emerge 
from the world’s most destructive war. 

The banks of the country are ready 
and willing to do their part to make 
certain that our military victory 
abroad is followed byan equally glorious 
but sound economic victory at home. 


THIRD WAR LOAN PROMOTION 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28) 


clement weather. The exterior is 
painted white, with four-foot replicas 
of $25 war bonds on the walls. The 
roof has blow-ups (photographic en- 
largements) of war savings stamps, in 
their natural red color. 

The staff of The National City 
Bank of New York backed up W. 
Randolph Burgess, vice chairman of 
the board and chairman of the New 
York State War Finance Committee, 
by conducting an Extra Sales Cam- 
paign. The assistance of all employees 
was enlisted. The objective was to 
scour the city and the home suburbs 
for bond buyers overlooked by other 
sales agencies and not included in the 
regular deposit account coverage (sales 
by account officers and managers or 


their assistants, to regular depositors 
of the bank, were not eligible). The 
bank asked for 16,040 extra sales, and 
got 33,473! This was, of course, in 
addition to the sales to regular cus- 
tomers, etc., as National City’s total 
number of sales soared well above 
135,000, or 165,000 if sales of affiliated 
City Bank Farmers Trust Company 
are included. 

Most bank promotion in support of 
the Third War Loan took the form of 
newspaper advertising. It would, of 
course, be impossible to estimate 
accurately the value of such promo- 
tion, both in terms of dollars spent and 
in resulting war bond sales. Suffice to 
say that the totals in either case, if 
they could be compiled, would be 
extremely large. 


One of the outstanding develop- 
ments was the use of newspaper adver- 
tising space to encourage bank deposi- 
tors to withdraw savings funds for the 
purpose of buying war bonds. Thus, 
the twenty-one regular and affiliated 
members of the Chicago Clearing 
House Association jointly sponsored 
an advertisement announcing that 
interest would be paid on savings 
deposits withdrawn to back the attack. 
The ad stated that the banks would 
“allow interest to September 15, 1943, 
computed under the by-laws or rules 
of each bank, on withdrawals from 
savings accounts from September 9 to 
October 2, 1943, for the direct pur- 
chase, through these banks, of United 
States Bonds ($100 or more maturity 
value), Notes, and Certificates of 
























Invasion Currency is the polite name for the “money” 
reproduced here by special permission of the United 
States Secret Service. These three bills were circulated 
by the Nips in 1942 in one of the countries over- 
run by Japan’s armed forces. » Actually, this money 
is as phoney as Ambassador Nomura’s protestations of 
friendship to Secretary of State Cordell Hull on the 
morning of December 7th, 1941. » It is counterfeit— 
in the worst sense of the word. That “promise to pay” 
is backed by a loaded gun. Such money is worthless— 
of course, And its purpose is vicious—for it was cir- 
culated in an effort to disrupt the economic structure 


of the country and demoralize its people by shaking 
their faith in their currency. » Forged or altered 
checks are also troublemakers and saboteurs. They 
hamper the progress of our war effort and tend to 
destroy confidence in a medium of exchange which is 
the very life-blood of trade and commerce. » Thou- 
sands of America’s leading Banks and Business 
Houses are well armed against this hazard. They pro- 
tect themselves and those they deal with by having 
their checks lithographed or printed on La Monte 
Safety Paper—the paper that says “NO!” to the forger 
and counterfeiter. 


For samples of La Monte Safety Papers, see your Lithographer or Printer—or write us direct. 


LA MONTE Sefote PAPER 


GEORGE LA MONTE & SON, Nutley, N. J. 


eS cee te - 
The wavy lines are a 


omnipage ~~ La Monte trade-mark ' 


STIS. 





Note that the endorsement of the 
check is protected as well as the face, 
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Indebtedness offered during the Third 
War Loan.” 

Seven Los Angeles banks likewise 
sponsored a similar notice to their 
term savings depositors, in the form 
of a full-page newspaper advertise- 
ment. It was pointed out that many 
patriotic citizens had accumulated 
extra funds in their term savings 
accounts. “We suggest that such 
extra funds be invested in War Bonds 
during September,” the ad copy stated. 


“These bonds earn a higher rate of © 


interest than it is possible for banks to 
pay under present conditions.” The 
advertisement then announced that as 
a contributioh to the Third War Loan 
campaign, the banks would waive their 
usual regulations governing the pay- 
ment of interest on term savings 
account withdrawals. ‘To encourage 
our customers to buy Third War Loan 
bonds to the utmost of their ability,” 
the copy stated, “we will allow regular 
interest to September Ist on amounts 
withdrawn this month for direct invest- 
ment in War Bonds. This will apply 
to all amounts normally receiving 
interest under existing schedules.” It 
was further explained that since Series 
E; F, and G bonds purchased in 
September draw interest from Septem- 
ber 1, savings could be invested in 
these issues without loss of earnings. 

Banks in Denver, San Francisco and 
Grand Island, Nebraska, took similar 
action. This meant a saving of at 
least two months interest on savings 
funds withdrawn to purchase war 
bonds during September. 

Many banks, including the Worces- 
ter County Trust Company in Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts, arranged special 
lobby displays of locally-manufactured 
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war products during the Third War 
Loan, and used newspaper advertising 
to invite the public to attend. Also in 
Worcester, the three commercial banks 
jointly sponsored a newspaper adver- 
tisement announcing that they would 
remain open on a designated evening 
from five to nine o’clock to aid the sale 
of war bonds. In fact, these Worcester 
banks co-sponsored a number of ad- 
vertisements during the campaign, 
and this practical plan was also fol- 
lowed in many other communities. 
Such a practice splits the expense and 
at the same time adds weight to the 
advertising message. 


HE First National Bank of Palm 

Beach, in a 12-column advertisement 
at the close of the Third War Loan, 
utilized an idea that is particularly 
suitable for the smaller communities. 
Recognizing that the average person 
likes appreciation and also likes to see 
his name in the paper, at least where it 
appears in a favorable light, the Palm 
Beach bank in its advertisement listed 
the names of each of the 2,444 citizens 
who purchased bonds from the bank 
during the drive. The ad was headed, 
“Thanks a Million” and it gave credit 
to the individuals named for enabling 
the bank to sell $9,536,075 in war 
bonds during the drive. 

Hard-hitting advertising with a real 
Western flavor, featuring a cowhand 
rolling a cigarette, was released by the 
First National Bank of Nevada to 
back up the Third War Loan through 
its ten offices in the state. The copy 
opened with the observation that 
‘“‘Westerners have always talked right 
to the point, without wasting any 
words...and we are going to talk 











ASSETS 
Loans to - Firms and 


Other Assets (Includes Accrued Interest 
and Prepaid Expense)................... 
Stock—Federal Reserve Bank (1,440 shares) 
Stock—First National Holding Corporation 
*Bonds Owned: 
State and Municipal Obligations 
Industrial Bonds 
Railroad 


“The FirstN 
EDWARD C. ROMFH, President 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION— October 18, 1943 


00,000.00 TOTAL PS ptctowt os 

158,786.16 LIABILITIES. . . .$72,270,488.93 

147,583.72 DEPOSITS 

1ooo00-00 | Oct. 18, 1942 Oct. 18, 1943 
$51,032,111.00 $69,289,441.25 

462,860.38 

185,018.75 * 


99,127.38 | GREATER MIAMI’S OLDEST 


- 8. t 
w Obligations; ne-...0.+: $47,874,272.82 SOUTH FLORIDA'S LARGEST 
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tional Bank 


ad 
Miami 


LIABILITIES 


eee $ 1,200,000.00 
Surplus and Un- 
divided Profits..... 1,781,047.68 


Deposits (Net)........ 69,289,441.25 








*List Furnished Upon Request. 


beeeteteeherenusseeeus $72,270,488.93 


Under Same Management Since 
Organization in 1902 








Member Federal Reserve System and Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Western about this Third War Loan.” 

Then the copy went on frankly to 
state that “the war is going to get a 
lot of everyone’s money, one way or 
another. No one will escape. So, if 
you, and the rest of us, are smart —we 
will put our money into War Bonds, 
hold prices down, and get this war 
over with as soon as possible. 

“If most of us try to hang on to our 
cash instead, the war will get our 
money anyhow through inflation and 
higher prices. 

“The difference is that if we buy 
War Bonds, we get something for our 
money.” 

The ad concluded that “any West- 
erner is smart enough to cover a choice 
like that, and cover it fast!” 

The Bowery Savings Bank in New 
York effectively emphasized the impor- 
tance of bond purchases by individuals, 
in addressing an advertisement to 
“John Doe, Financier.” It pointed 
out that the Treasury had “turned 
over to John Doe the largest financing 
job in the history of the world,” that 
of raising the $15 billion needed for 
invasion. And, here again, we find a 
bank urging the public to place its 
savings in war bonds. The copy 
stresses: ‘Today, in wartime, the 
best way for you to save is to place 
just as much of your pay as you possi- 
bly can in the Third War Loan.” 

In addition to newspaper advertis- 
ing, the banks stepped up their bond 
promotion via the radio, billboard and 
other outdoor media, direct mail and 
statement folders, lobby cards and 
displays, and miscellaneous other mer- 
chandising assists. 

Certainly, the great volume of 
financial) advertising in support of the 
Third War Loan, plus the innumerable 
personal contacts made by financial 
executives and employees, were indis- 
pensable factors in putting the drive 
“over the top.” 


° ¢ ¢ 


BOOSTING THE 
BANK 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 


file of these farmers’ names, with an 
up-to-date record listing how much 
hay and grain they have to sell. When 
buyers come into the bank we pass 
the information along to them. 

No bank can ever feel that its pro- 
motion program is completed. The 
older people must be reminded and the 
new generation informed. In every 
community, especially in wartime, are 
untouched opportunities and new ones 
spring up which can be used to build 
community good will. 
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How 


“Honesty Engineering” 


helps prevent Loss of Personnel 


OT long ago a mid-west mercantile con- 

cern was suffering heavy manpower 
losses because of employee dishonesty. In one 
year alone, some scores of persons misap- 
propriated company funds and were dis- 
missed. Then U.S.F.&G.’s unique Personnel- 
Protection Plan was put into effect. Result: 
manpower losses due to dishonesty dropped 
83% ... another example of how ‘Honesty 
Engineering”’ helps stop employee dishonesty 
before it can start! 


Today, employee dishonesty is a threat to 
employers great and small. For while fidelity 
insurance can repay your financial losses due 
to dishonesty, it cannot make good the loss 
of trained, hard-to-replace manpower. 


It was to meet this problem that U.S.F.&G. 
developed its unusual Personnel-Protection 
‘Plan. The plan of ‘Honesty Engineering” 


helps reduce employee dishonesty in much 
the same way that safety engineering and fire 
prevention work have reduced accidents and 
cut fire losses for American business. 


Based on long experience in bonding em- 
ployees, the Personnel-Protection Plan not 
only insures you against loss through em- 
ployee dishonesty but: (1) discloses undesir- 
able personnel and prevents wastg¢ in training; 
(2) through tested methods helps keep good 
employees from going wrong; (3) helps em- 
ployers eliminate leaks, pitfalls and careless 
acts which often lead to employee dishonesty. 


Your U.S.F.&G. agent will be glad to give 
you more information about how the Person- 
nel-Protection Plan helps you keep your 
employees by keeping them honest. Consult 
him today. 


Branch Offices in 43 Citres - Agents Everywhere 


U.S. K «G. | 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 
affiliate: 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 


HOME OFFICES: 





aS BALTIMORE, MD. 


Consult your insurance agent or broker as you would your doctor or lawyer 
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ROLL PAPER 


Burroughs Discount Purchase Plans 
offer you savings of 10% to 40°, on 
purchases of Burroughs supplies for 
practically every type and make of 
business machine. These supplies are 
delivered as you need them. assur- 
ing freshness, eliminating storage 
problems that usually arise in buy- 
ing on a quantity basis. For details. 
call. your local Burroughs office or 
write direct to Burroughs Adding 


Machine Company, Detroit 32, Mich. 


Burroughs 


SUPPLIES FOR 
BUSINESS MACHINES 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
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MANPOWER PROBLEM 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 


The contrast between the personnel 
situation of the Philadelphia banks 
and that of The Delaware County 
National Bank of Chester is significant. 
The Philadelphia banks in general 
report that, so far, they have been able 
to obtain a certain number of replace- 
ments, particularly girls, though the 
search is sometimes long and difficult. 
In a big city, of course, there is usually 
a so-called “‘floating personnel supply.” 
Just how long such a supply will be 
available in Philadelphia, the banks 
there do not venture to guess. The 
problem faced by The Delaware County 
National Bank is probably typical of 


¢ 


banks located in smaller cities and towns 
in the throes of a war production boom. 

Unquestionably the skill of the 
banks in the Philadelphia area in meet- 
ing their wartime personnel problem 
has developed methods and devices 
useful to banks everywhere. Over- 
time, part-time workers, simplification 
of operations, flexibility of organiza- 
tion, all have proved their value in 
Philadelphia banks. Add to those 
care and good judgment in selecting 
the particular methods adapted to the 
specific conditions of the individual 
bank, and the result is a reasonably 
adequate program of wartime per- 
sonnel management. 


¢ 


BANK PERSONALITIES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 


as executive vice-president of the 
organization. 
¢ 


Presenting herewith a little personal 
background on the five new A. B. A. 


division presidents: 


F. Raymond Peterson, president 


| of the national bank division, began 


his banking career in Kansas, where he 
was cashier of the First State Bank at 
Cherokee. Later he moved to Okmul- 
gee, where he became vice-president 
and cashier of the Citizens National 
Bank. Subsequently, for 13 years he 
was a national bank examiner. In 
1936 he went to Paterson, New Jersey, 
as executive vice-president of the First 
National Bank of Paterson. He was 
elected president of the bank in 1937, 
and in 1942 he assumed the additional 
title of chairman of the board. 

The president of the state bank divi- 
sion, Wood Netherland, has been 
vice-president of the Mercantile- Com- 
merce Bank and Trust Company in 
St. Louis since 1933. His father and 
grandfather were both bank presi- 
dents. After a banking career in 
Arkansas, Mr. Netherland came to 
St. Louis in 1928 as vice-president and 
treasurer of the Federal Land Bank and 
Federal Intermediate Credit Bank. 
Five years later he joined the Mer- 
cantile-Commerce organization. 

Henry A. Theis, new head of the 
trust division, is vice-president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York City and has long been active in 
trust affairs. He was a member of the 
A. B. A. committee on trust policies 
from 1939-1942, and also served as 
chairman of the executive committee 
of the trust division. He was president 
of the Corporate Fiduciaries Associ- 
ation in 1936-1937. 


Fred F. Lawrence, president of 
the savings bank division, has been 
treasurer of the Maine Savings Bank 
in Portland since 1931. In 1933 he 
was elected president of the Maine 
Savings Banks Association. In 1938 
he was named vice-president of the Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks and the next year he became 
president of that organization. Dur- 
ing the past year Mr. Lawrence served 
as president of the A. B. A. committee 
on school savings. 

The new president of the state associ- 
ation section, Lauder W. Hodges, 
has been executive manager of the 
California Bankers Association since 
1936. After graduating from the 
Columbia University Law School in 
1924, he first practiced law in New 
York City and later in California, 
specializing in banking and corpora- 
tion problems. Before joining the 
California Bankers Association he was 
an attorney for the Federal Reserve 
Bank in San Francisco, in connection 
with industrial advances. 


° 


Appointment of Harry McClelland 
as vice-president of Bank of America 
has been announced by L. M. Gian- 
nini, president. His chief assignment 
will be to keep in touch with the 
agricultural problems in the state; in 
this he succeeds Jesse W. Tapp, who 
was recently elected president of 
Axton-Fisher Tobacco Co., Inc., Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 

Mr. McClelland is already widely 
known among California farmers, hav- 
ing been closely identified with the 
agricultural picture since 1931. In 
that year he left the State Department 
of Public Works to join the California 
Lands organization (now the Capital 
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“Why don't they give us checks 
we can write on?” 
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Here’s real “office teamwork”. . . wood 
files that work smoothly, quietly, at the 
touch of a hand—and the famous Safe- 
guard system that gives the ultimate in 
filing speed, accuracy and simplicity. 
Perfected for you by the world’s largest 
manufacturers of wood business and 
filing equipment. See them now at your 
local Globe-Wernicke dealer or write 
direct to us for more information. 


THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CoO. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 









Company). From 1933 to his current 
appointment he was vice-president in 
charge of the firm’s farm operations. 


* 


Henry C. Heinz, 63-year-old vice- 
president of The Citizens and Southern 
National Bank of Atlanta, Georgia, 
was recently shot to death by a 
masked prowler at his home. He 
was prominent in civic as well as 
banking circles. 


« 
Six new vice-presidents and four 


new assistant vice-presidents were 
recently named at The National City 





FRED A. HART E. C. STUMM 


Bank of Cleveland, in a broad series of 
promotions. Advanced from assistant 
vice-president to vice-president were 
R. B. Blyth, L. B. Devine, Fred 
A. Hart, E. C. Stumm and L. C. 
Williams, while John S. Fangboner 
was promoted from assistant cashier 
to vice-president. 

Those advanced from assistant cash- 
ier to assistant vice-president were 
W. H. Freytag, J. W. McHaffie, 
H. D. Moore and R. O. Wendling. 


Sf 


A Detroiter, Herold G. Woodruff, 
now heads the Mortgage Bankers Asso- 
ciation of America. He was elected 
president of the organization at its 
Conference on Postwar Planning held 
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in Chicago late in September, succeed- 
ing Charles A. Mullenix of Cleveland. 


L. E. Mahan, of St. Louis, is the new . 


vice-president. 

Mr. Woodruff was formerly with the 
Union Guardian Trust Company in 
Detroit, but ten years ago he organized 


‘his own firm of H. G. Woodruff, Inc., 


which represents many leading life 
insurance companies. Mr. Mahan, the 
new vice-president of the association, 
was formerly with the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company, and organized 
his own company in 1931. 


a 


George R. Herzog, who has been 
cashier of the Union Bank of Com- 
merce in Cleveland since its establish- 
ment in 1938, has been advanced to 
vice-president and cashier. He is a 
graduate of the Wharton School of 
Commerce of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and came to Cleveland from 
Philadelphia in 1927. He has become 
widely known as an authority on bank- 
ing methods. 

The bank also announces that 
Laurence A. Cordrey, a banker in 
Cleveland since 1909, has been pro- 
moted from assistant cashier to assist- 
ant vice-president. He became credit 
manager of the Union Bank of Com- 
merce when it opened five years ago, 
and was made assistant cashier in 1940. 


o 


Mayor Theodore R. McKeldin, of 
Baltimore, has dipped into the banking 
field for a chairman to head Baltimore’s 
important commission that will have 
the task of preparing a practical pro- 
gram for the development of that 
city’s airport facilities. Because of his 
wide acquaintance with municipal 
affairs and civic needs, Robert O. 
Bonnell, president of the Public Bank 
of Maryland, was selected by Mayor 
McKeldin for this important responsi- 
bility. Mr. Bonnell is a former execu- 
tive secretary and president of the 
Morris Plan Bankers Association, and 
is at present chairman of the legislative 
committee and a member of the execu- 
tive committee of that organization. 


Following a meeting of the board of 
trustees of The New York Trust Com- 
pany on October 5, announcement was 
made of the appointment of three 
senior officers and four junior officers. 
Hulbert S. Aldrich, formerly assist- 
ant treasurer, was elected vice-presi- 
dent, and Holt F. Callaway and 
William W. Crehore, Jr., both 
formerly assistant treasurers, were 
appointed assistant vice-presidents. 
George W. B. Gorman was named 
assistant treasurer, William H. Os- 
born and Edward S. Peterson were 
advanced to assistant secretaries, and 
Henry Lanier, Jr., was made assist- 
ant trust officer. 
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CANADIAN 
BANKING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29) 


Canadian Bank Act certain records 
must be kept for an indefinite period, 
and this includes ledgers, drafts issued 
and paid, checks paid, deposit receipts, 
customers’ signature books, safety 
deposit box entry cards, powers of 
attorney, and ‘a long list of similar 
records. Other records must be kept 
for a varying term of years, ranging 
from one year to ten years, and 
may then be destroyed. The original 
framers of this section of the Bank Act 
did not foresee the vast volume of 
present day banking transactions. To- 
day Canadian banks are faced with 
the problem of finding an ever increas- 
ing amount of storage space wherein | 
to keep their records. 

The Canadian Bank of Commerce | 
maintains two storage vaults for its 
old records. - One at Toronto provides 
46,000 square feet of floor space in an 
archives building and eight-story addi- 
tion especially designed and built for | 
the purpose. The other at Vancouver 
is somewhat smaller in size. It holds 
records for the bank’s branches in | 
British Columbia and California, while 
the Toronto building holds records for | 
the rest of the branches. In addition 
to these facilities, vaults in all main 
branches are used to keep records of 
these larger branches, with the oldest 
records being shipped periodically 
to the central archives building at | 
Toronto. 
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T the Toronto building three men | 

are employed full time to store the 
flood of incoming records and to look | 
up the requests sent in by the branches. 
Not a day passes in which some 
records do not have to be looked up. 
A daily delivery service is maintained 
between the archives building and the 
office of the chief archivist at the 
bank’s head office. 

Records come in from the branches | 
in wooden boxes. Books are filed 
on steel shelves, and other records | 
are stored in boxes. Everything is 
clearly marked by branches, under a 
series of classifications, and so stored 
by branches that it is possible to | 
locate quickly any type of record. 

Books are kept in five classifications, 
those which must be kept indefinitely 
and those which must be kept one, 
three, seven or ten years after closing. 
Letters and letter books are kept under 
the same classifications. Vouchers are 
kept in three classifications: for one 
year, seven years, and permanently. 
Sundry records are kept either in- 
definitely, or for one or three years; cus- 
tomers’ pay rolls are kept one year and 
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copies of head office returns are kept 
three years. The Toronto and Van- 
couver archives buildings, as well as 
each branch keeping records in its 
own vaults, are supplied with a de- 
struction schedule showing when old 
records can safely and legally be 
destroyed. This schedule is revised 
from time to time. 

At the Toronto building an electrical 
paper shredding machine is kept con- 
stantly busy destroying old records, 
while at the Vancouver building and 
individual branches such old records 
as may be destroyed are thoroughly 
burned. 

Because additional space is needed 
at the two archives buildings and main 
branch vaults are filled to capacity, the 
bank began this year experimenting 
with the filming of old records. Due 
to wartime priorities for the necessary 
equipment, which is used for V-mail 
and airgraphs, the experiment could 
only be carried out in a small way. 
Until a court case places a definite 
ruling on the acceptance of filmed 
records in Canada, it is not planned to 
destroy old records even if they have 
been filmed. Wide use of this method 
of keeping the bank’s records will have 
to wait till after the war when more 
equipment will be available for civilian 
use. 
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Meanwhile the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce is faced with the problem 
of building an addition to its central 
archives building or finding other ade- 
quate fireproof storage quarters for its 
ever-growing volume of records which 
must be kept an indefinite period of 
time. Other. Canadian banks have 
comparable problems in this regard. 

+ . > 


Promoting Free Enterprise 


The Bank of Toronto is currently 
using the free enterprise theme as the 
basis of an advertising campaign in 
publications throughout Canada. The 
advertisements consist of straight copy 
in bold type, and all are headed with a 
framed slogan “‘Business Enriches the 
Nation and You.” Each advertise- 
ment deals with a specific phase of the 
subject, such as “Profit Creates Pros- 
perity,” “Business Stands For Social 
Progress,” “Free Enterprise versus 
Regimentation,” “Business is Working 
—Not Talking,” and “The Consumer 
Is the Boss.” 


+ + e 


Executive Promotions 


James Albert Fiott has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of branches at 
the general office of the Bank of Nova 
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Scotia at Toronto. He joined the bank 
at Campbellton, N. B., in 1907, and 
eight years later, after serving at 
various branches, he became account- 
ant at Vancouver. In 1919 he was 
promoted to assistant manager at 
Vancouver, and in 1925 became man- 
ager at Brockville, Ontario. Four 
years later he was made assistant 
supervisor at the general office at 
Toronto, and in 1938 he was named 
eastern supervisor at St. John, N. B., 
from which position he was promoted 
to his present post at Toronto. 


o 


Lindsay Stuart Mackersy has been 
appointed general supervisor at head 
office of the 
Imperial Bank 
of Canada, at 
Toronto. He 
joined the bank 
at Winnipeg in 
1911, served in 
the First World 
War, and re- 
turned to the 
bank at Van- 
couver in 1919. 
He was pro- 
moted to assist- 
ant western 
superintendent, then manager at Win- 
nipeg, and comes to his new post from 
that of manager of the Toronto branch. 


S 


Norman Wilks, of Victoria, B. C., 
was recently appointed special assist- 
ant to the Finan- 
cial Advisor, 
Department of 
Munitions and 
Supply, Ottawa. 
He was formerly 
with the Mer- 
cantile Bank of 
India, serving as 
manager of 
branch offices at 
Bombay and 
Calcutta, in 
Straits Settle- 
ments, and in 
Java. He was chairman of the board 
of Mercantile Bank of India (Agency) 
Ltd., and a director of the Naraingunje 
Co., Ltd. 
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tokens has fluorescent qualities which 
makes them luminous under ultra- 
violet light. The basic material can 
be produced by only a few companies 
in the United Slates, and these have 
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of fiber stock to anyone except the 
concern having the contract to produce 
ration tokens. 

The contract also calls for produc- 
tion of containers which will hold 
exactly 250 tokens each, slotted so 
that their contents may be seen at a 
glance. Banks will handle the tokens 
only in containers, and will not have 
to count or handle them otherwise. 
Initial distribution will be made 
through all banks having ration ac- 
counts, and retailers will obtain the 
filled containers in exchange for ration 
stamps or checks. At times retailers 
may deposit excess tokens in ration 
accounts, in the containers, but most 
of the tokens will remain in circulation. 

Under the two food rationing pro- 
grams, consumers have been spending 
approximately 16,000,000,000 ration 
points a month in the form of 4,000,- 
000,000 ration stamps of four different 
denominations. Some 400,000 retail 
dealers have had to count these each 
month and deposit them with the 
15,000 banks participating in the ra- 
tion banking plan. OPA estimates 
that the token system will reduce this 
work by about 70 per cent. 

The tokens will have no expiration 
dates, as distinguished from the stamps 
for which they are exchanged, and will 
be fully negotiable among consumers 
and food dealers. 


e « 


SWPC Plan for Guaranteed 
Bank Loans to Small Business 


A new guarantee system of bank 
loans to small manufacturers engaged 
in war production or essential civilian 
goods has just been put into effect by 
the Smaller War Plants Corporation. 

Under this new plan, which became 
effective November 1, the regional 
loan agents of Smaller War Plants 
Corporation enter into repurchase 
agreements up to 100 per cent with 
banks on loans of $25,000 or less where 
banks agree to close and service the 
loans. The interest rate shall be 
4 per cent on that part of the loan 
which is carried at the risk of the 
SWPC, with the banks paying 1 per 
cent per annum as repurchase charge 
to SWPC. 

Nothing in this new procedure shall 
be interpreted as modifying previously 
established policy of having all loans 
first made available to the applicant’s 
local bank under such bank’s normal 
standards. 

In effect the newly devised plan will 
work like this: 

Regional loan agents of SWPC in 
the fourteen regions throughout the 
country have the authority to make 
loans up to $25,000 without consulting 
Washington. 

The operator of a small business 
makes an application for a loan of 


$25,000 or less to the SWPC loan agent 
in his district. Meeting the necessary 
requirements, the applicant is then 
asked to designate a specific bank in 
the community from whom he would 
like to make the loan. The applicant 
and the SWPC loan agent then go 
together to the bank, arrange for the 
loan and SWPC will enter into a 
repurchase agreement up to 100 per 
cent. 

Regulations governing these loans 
provide: 

1. All applications where more than 
25 per cent will be used to pay any 
financial institution, lending agency, 
fixed or other funded debt retirement 
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shall be sent to the Washington office 
for action by the Board of Directors. 

2. The applicant shall absorb all 
out-of-pocket expenses necessary to 
closing the loan. 

3. The borrower shall state that he 
has not paid, and that he will not pay, 
any fee, commission, or bonus for 
obtaining this loan. 

4. The bank shall pay repurchase 
agreement charge of 1 per cent per 
annum at the end of each quarterly 
period. 

5. The bank shall agree to exercise 
reasonable supervision over the activi- 
ties of borrower which may affect the 
loan. 
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to the effect that the bank purchased 
this bill four days after its issue date 
(several months before maturity) and 
passed the full amount of the purchase 
price to the checking account of the 
drawer. 

“Could the drawer, after endorsing 
the bill ‘For deposit only,’ then sell the 
paper to the bank in which the deposit 
was made, take the cash value and 
thereby convert the bank into a bona 
fide holder in due course as against the 
acceptor? It has been held under 
Section 48, Uniform Negotiable Instru- 
ments Act, that one who had authority 
to endorse and deposit commercial 
items had authority to waive the 
restrictive character of a special en- 
dorsement which he himself had placed 
on them and to collect them as though 
they had been generally endorsed. 

“Since the bill shows on its face 
that it arises out of the purchase of 
goods from the drawer, but fails to 
disclose whether or not the goods have 
been delivered, there is nothing on the 
face of the bill to give notice or put 
the purchaser of the bill on inquiry as 
to whether or not the delivery of the 
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goods has been made, or the terms of 
any extraneous contract. 

“The acceptor, having unqualifiedly 
promised to pay and having made no 
reference or qualification relating to 
the future delivery of the goods for 
which the acceptance was made, 
should not be heard to plead non- 
delivery of the goods as a justification 
for refusal to pay the bill at maturity 
when in the hands of a purchaser for 
value before maturity without notice.” 
(Continental National Bank and Trust 
Co. of Salt Lake City vs. Stirling, 140 
Pacific Reporter, Second Series, 230.) 


° ° 


Words Used in Bank’s Name 


Can a bank prevent a competitive 
bank in the same community from 
using a similar name? 

For example, can The National Bank 
in North Center City get an injunction 
to restrain its local competitor from 
using the name, “Bank of North 
Center City?” 

That was the question presented to 
the court in a recent case. The 
plaintiff bank, originally organized in 
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Imprinted checks — whether Person- 
alized pocket check style or business 
style three-on-a-page, are easier for 
you to handle, the customers prefer 
them and you save all the cost. 


Anything as personal as a checking 
account—and checks are the personal 
currency of the individual — should 
be truly personalized. All customers 
don’t know that imprinted checks are 
available or how inexpensive they are. 


Why not tell them? Show them your 
De Luxe Catalog. And if you 
would like a supply of state- 
ment enclosures to make 
your message stronger, 
write us and we'll be 
happy to send whatever 
you can use. 
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RECENT COURT DECISIONS 


1913, changed its corporate name in 
1933 to ““The National Bank in North 
Center City.”” The defendant bank, a 
state institution located in another 
town, in 1942 changed its name to 
“Bank of North Center City” and 
moved into Center City. 

“The theory,” said the court dis- 
cussing the suit, “is that because of 
the similarity of names it is calculated 
to and will deceive, mislead and confuse 
the public and plaintiff’s present and 
prospective customers and will, in due 
course, induce the erroneous belief in 
the minds of the public that the de- 
fendant bank is the same as the 
plaintiff bank and that in dealing with 
the defendant bank it is in reality 
dealing with the plaintiff bank, and 
thereby irreparably damage the plain- 
tiff. 

“The word ‘bank’ is generic, indi- 
cating the kind of business carried on 
by that institution, and no corporation 
can secure the exclusive right in a 
given community to the use of that 
word. It is also the general rule that 
when they are properly descriptive, 
the use of geographical words in a 
business name will not be enjoined, in 
the absence of estoppel or actual fraud, 
or public misleading. Moreover, it is 
a well-known fact that a_ broader 
latitude has been allowed in the matter 
of similarity of names in banking 
institutions than perhaps in ordinary 
commercial enterprises. 

“It seems clear to us that the name, 
The National Bank in North Center 
City, is quite different from the corpo- 
rate name, Bank of North Center City. 
The dominant feature of plaintiff’s 
name is “The National.’ This denotes 
that it is a bank organized under the 
Federal banking laws and subject to 
Federal control and supervision. The 
public generally recognizes and under- 
stands many of the differences in a 
national and a state bank and we can 
see no justifiable basis for the conten- 
tion that the names are so similar that 
persons and institutions, in the use of 
reasonable care, are likely to be de- 
ceived thereby.” (Bank vs. Bank, 172 


| Southwestern Reporter, Second Series, 


967.) 


° + ° 


Bank’s Affiliated Investment 
Company 


The board of directors of a Massa- 


_ chusetts national bank sponsored the 


organization of an investment company 
under a plan whereby one half the 
stock was held under a trust agree- 
ment enabling stockholders in the 
bank to subscribe to as many shares 
in the investment company as they 


‘held of bank stock. The president and 
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one of the vice-presidents of the bank 
held the same positions, respectively, 
in the investment company. Another 
vice-president of the bank was treas- 
urer of the investment company. 

The investment company occupied 
space in the bank next to the tellers’ 
cages. It was separated from the rest 
of the bank by a marble wall about 
three or four feet high, and entrance 
was through a metal gate. 

A woman depositor in the bank 
made inquiry of its president about 
disposing of certain securities. He 
referred her to the manager of the 
investment company, who, he allegedly 
said, was the manager of an investment 
service being operated by the bank for 
its customers. He further told her, 
she said, that the manager was honest, 
reliable and experienced and that the 
“bank stood. behind everything he 
said or did.”” Thereupon she turned 
over certain securities to the invest- 


ment company manager to be disposed - 


of to her advantage. 

Later the investment company was 
dissolved, but the manager continued 
in the same business in an office in 
another building. The bank’s presi- 
dent thereafter told her that this 
change was made necessary by a new 
securities law, but that the manager 
was still working for the bank so far 
as the bank’s customers were con- 
cerned. She permitted the manager 
to keep her securities. Later, after he 
went into bankruptcy, she learned 
that he had disposed of her securities 
without remitting to her. Thereupon 
she sued the bank for the losses thus 
incurred. 

“The defendant bank,” pointed out 
the Supreme Judicial Court of Massa- 
chusetts, “‘was instrumental in the 
organization of the company, which 
adopted a name somewhat similar to 
that of the bank, and had permitted 
the company to occupy space in that 
part of the premises where the bank 
itself conducted its own _ business. 


Moreover, the bank knew that the’ 


arrangement and general appearance 
of that part of its premises occupied 
by the investment company were such 
that they would easily induce those 
who dealt with the bank to believe 
that the business conducted in this 
space was transacted by the bank. 
“The president of the bank was in 
immediate charge of its business and 
of the activities conducted by the 
various departments of the bank. To 
those of the public who were ignorant 
of the existence of the company and 
who reasonably thought that the busi- 
ness conducted in the company’s space 
was conducted by the bank, the presi- 
dent of the bank could have been found 
to have been clothed with apparent 
authority with reference to the business 
transacted in the bank by the invest- 
ment company. And if the jury, on 
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A roof under 
your feet 


That’s what ceiling prices are! They 
enable you to plan your wartime 
budget on a good firm foundation. 
They enable you to look ahead and 
plan ahead without fear that next week 
or next month the prices of things you 
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need will be way up. 

But ceiling prices will work only if you personally make 
them work. They are for your protection. But they also 
are for you to observe and for you to enforce. 

Know the ceiling prices of what you buy. Insist on see- 
ing them prominently displayed. Buy only at ceiling prices. 


Protect ceiling prices... 


and they'll protect you! 


Contributed by 





PITTSBURGH 





National Union 


and Birmingham 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
- PENNSYLVANIA 








the basis of the evidence, came to the 
conclusion that the president had 
apparent authority with respect to the 
investment business, then the bank is 
just as much liable for his representa- 
tions to the plaintiff customer as if 
the bank itself had conducted the 
investment business that was in fact 
done by the investment company. 

“The defendant bank contends that 
even if it could be found that the 
bank’s president made the alleged 
representations to the plaintiff, then it 
cannot be held liable in damages be- 
cause it was beyond its corporate power 
as a national bank to buy and sell 
securities for the plaintiff. 





WANTED, COMPTROLLER 


RAYON FABRIC MANUFACTURING FIRM, located smal) 
town in south, appréximately 1000 employees, $5,000,000 
sales, want to contact capable man, preferably with 
thorough business education who has advanced through 
considerable accounting experience. Manufacturing or 
textile experience not essential. Write briefly back- 
ground, education, experience, family status. Send 
snapshot or smal! photograph if convenient. Also give 
references, who will not be contacted until and unless 
applicant consents. (Address Box No. 87, Tue 
Burrovers Ciearine Hovse, Detroit 32, Michigan.) 








“It is true that by Act of Congress 
national banks were limited in dealing 
in investment securities ‘to purchasing 
and selling such securities, without 
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Bre IS YOUR UNCLE SAM talking— 
but I’m going to talk to you like a 
DUTCH uncle, to keep all of us from 
going broke. 


Ever since the Axis hauled off and hit 
us when we weren’t looking, prices have 
been nudging upwards. Not rising aw- 
fully fast, but RISING. 


Most folks, having an average share 
of common sense, know rising prices are 
BAD for them and BAD for the country. 
So there’s been a lot of finger pointing 
and hollering for the OTHER FELLOW 
to do something—QUICK. 


The government’s been yelled at, 
too. ““DOGGONNIT,” folks have said, 
“WHY doesn’t the government keep 
prices down?” 


Well, the government’s done a lot. 
That’s what price ceilings and wage con- 
trols are for—to keep prices down. Ra- 
tioning helps, too. 


But let me tell you this—we’re never 
going to keep prices down just by lean- 
ing on the government and yelling for 


KEEP PRICES DOWN! 











Never mind “who done it=pitch in 
and help get it down! 


the OTHER FELLOW to mend his ways. 


We’ve ALL got to help— EVERY 
LAST ONE OF US. 


Sit down for a minute and think things 
over. Why are most people making more 
money today? It’s because of the SAME 
cussed war that’s killing and maiming 
some of the finest young folks this coun- 
try ever produced. 


So if anyone uses his extra money to 
buy things he’s in no particular need of 
. .. if he bids against his neighbor for 
stuff that’s hard to get and pushes prices 
up... well, sir, he’s a WAR PROFIT- 
EER. That’s an ugly name—but there’s 
just no other name for it. 


Now, if I know Americans, we’re not 
going todo that kind of thing, once we’ve 
got our FACTS straight. 


All right, then. Here are the seven 
rules we’ve got to follow as GOSPEL 
from now until this war is over. Not some 
of them — ALL of them. Not some of us 
—ALE OF US, farmers, businessmen, 
laborers, white-collar workers! 





Use it up + Wear it out 
Make it do - Or do without 


Buy only what you need. A patch on 
your pants is a badge of honor these 
days. 

Keep your OWN prices DOWN. Don’t 
ask higher prices—for your own labor, 
your own services, or goods you sell. 
Resist all pressure to force YOUR 
prices up! 

Never pay a penny more than the ceil- 
ing price for ANYTHING. Don’t buy 
rationed goods without giving up the 
right amount of coupons. 


Pay your taxes willingly, no matter how 
stiff they get. This war’s got to be paid 
for and faxes are the cheapest way to do it. 


Pay off your old debts. Don’t make any 
new ones. 


Start a savings account and make regu- 
lar deposits. Buy and keep up life in- 
surance. 

Buy War Bonds and hold on to them. 
Buy them with dimes and dollars it 
HURTS like blazes to do without. 


Start making these sacrifices now— 
keep them up for the duration—and this 
country of ours will be sitting pretty 
after the war... and so will you. 


bincle Sar 


This advertisement, prepared by the War Advertising Council, is contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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recourse, solely upon the order, and 
for the account of customers, and in 
no case for its own account.’ 

“However, the plaintiffs action 
here is in tort for deceit (fraud) and 
not in contract for breach of an agree- 
ment with the bank as principal for the 
purchase or'sale of securities. It has 
been held that the ‘without recourse’ 
clause does not apply to actions to 
recover damages sustained by buyers of 
securities who were induced to pur- 
chase by the fraudulent misrepresenta- 
tions of the president and vice-presi- 
dent of a national bank.” (McCarthy 
Vs. National Bank, 50 
Northeastern Reporter, Second Series, 
196.) 


e e e 


Note and Contract Constituting 
One Transaction 


Where a negotiable note and a 
written contract are executed together 
by the same parties and refer to each 
other, the two constitute one contract 
and must be construed together, 
according to a recent pronouncement 
by the Georgia Court of Appeals. 

“Where a promissory note is given 
contemporaneously with a_ written 
agreement between the same parties 
which states the consideration of the 
note,” explained the court, “the two 
instruments constitute one contract 
and are to be construed together.” 

Referring to an earlier case of the 
kind, the court continyed: 

“Although, in that case, the note 
sued on contained no provision for 
acceleration of its maturity in case of 
failure to pay interest when due, the 
deed of subsequent date, executed to 
secure payment of the note, contained 
such a provision, and, under those 
facts, the note and the deed together 
constituted one contract.” (King vs. 
Edel, 26 Southeastern Reporter, Sec- 
ond Series, 365.) 


° ° ° 


Bad Faith in Taking Note 


Under the Uniform Negotiable In- 
struments Act, the holder of a negotia- 
ble instrument cannot maintain his 
position as a holder in due course if it 
be shown that he took the instrument 
with notice of an infirmity in the 
instrument or defect in the title of the 
person negotiating it. 

To constitute such “notice,” says 
Section 56 of the Act, the person to 
whom the instrument is negotiated 
must have had actual knowledge of 
the infirmity or defect, or knowledge 
of such facts that his action in taking 
the instrument amounted to bad faith. 

Interpreting the legal meaning of 
“‘bad faith” as used in Section 56, the 
Texas Court of Civil Appeals recently 
explained: 

“Tt is true that bad faith can be 


established by circumstantial evidence 
and that such facts and circumstances 
as would be permissible in an ordinary 
case to show that the purchaser of a 
negotiable instrument had knowledge 
of facts that should have put a rea- 
sonably prudent man upon inquiry, 
are admissible in evidence to show 
actual knowledge of a defect in the 
title to the instrument, or that the 
purchaser in taking the instrument 
with knowledge of such facts acted in 
bad faith. 

“This does not mean that knowledge 
of suspicious circumstances of what- 
ever character constitutes evidence 
from which alone bad faith may be 
inferred. What circumstances are 
sufficiently suspicious to constitute 
bad faith on the part of a purchaser of 
a negotiable instrument, are generally 
held to be a question of fact. 

“But the rule is well settled in this 
State that to serve as evidence to 
support a finding of bad faith, the un- 
heeded suspicious circumstances must 
be of a substantial character and so 
strong that bad faith rather than 
merely negligence can reasonably be 
inferred from them.” (Newton vs. 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
173 Southwestern Reporter, Second 
Series, 510.) 


e ° Sd 


Trustee’s Personal Use of 
Trust Funds 


In a learned and lengthy decision 
the Supreme Court of Oregon recently 
discussed some of the questions in- 
volved in the personal use by a trustee 
or other fiduciary of checks which 
show on their face that the instru- 
ments and their proceeds belong to him 
only as trustee and not personally. 
Does a bank or other transferee 
receiving such checks for the personal 
benefit or credit of the trustee, take 
the checks with notice of a defect in 
the title of the person negotiating them 
within the meaning of the Uniform 
Negotiable Instruments Law? 

“There is a general rule applicable 
under the negotiable instruments law,” 
said the Oregon court, “‘to the effect 
that a transferee is chargeable with 
notice when two circumstances co- 
exist: first, that the name of the 
transferor is followed by words dis- 
closing a fiduciary relationship and, 
second, that the instrument is trans- 
ferred in payment of a private debt 
owed by the transferor to the trans- 
feree.” 

Referring to the situation in which a 
trustee or other fiduciary deposits a 
“trust” check in his personal account, 
the court continued: 

“If a trustee deposits a check pay- | 





able to him as trustee and deposits it [AU S10) hai 7-Ns-arelel lath? 


in a bank to the credit of his personal 
account, the bank is not bound to , 
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make inquiry whether the trustee is 
committing a breach of trust in making 
the deposit; and although the trustee 
in fact commits a breach of trust in 
making the deposit, the bank is not 
liable for participation in the breach 
of trust in the absence of further cir- 
cumstances known to the bank indi- 
cating that the trustee is committing 
a breach of trust. 

“If a trustee draws and deposits in 
a bank to the credit of his personal 
account a check drawn by him as 
trustee upon an account in the same 
or another bank in his name as trustee, 
payable to him personally or to the 
bank in which he deposits it, the bank 
of deposit is not bound to make in- 








Executes 
.».- ASK US TO CALL 
So important do executives consider the 
uses of A-PE-CO that they ask us to 
call. A-PE-CO does warrant executive 
attention. It affords a private 
means of quickly photo-copy- 
ing confidential papers; top 
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A-PE-C0 Aor 


PHOTO-COPYER 


$5500 


PLUS TAX 


A-PE-CO photo-copies direct from an 
written, printed, awn or photographed — 
letters, legal documents, blueprints, receipts, 
graphs, tracings, telegrams, shop orders—up 
to 18” x 22”. A-PE-CO Fetes ny | are per- 
manent and error proof. Thousands in use b 
industry, Government and engineers. Elimi- 
nate steno-copying, tracing, proofreading. 

No Camera—No Film—Easy to Use 
Employees learn quickly. Use A-PE-COon any 
table. Low cost per copy. Lowest investment. Im- 
mediate delivery. Representatives in principal 
cities and Canada. Write for A-PE-CO folder. 

AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept.JS-11, Chicago 14, Ill. 
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quiry whether the trustee is commit- 
ting a breach of trust in making the 
deposit; and although the trustee in 
fact commits a breach of trust in mak- 
ing the deposit, the bank is not liable 
for participation in the breach of trust 
in the absence of further circumstances 
known to the bank indicating that the 
trustee is committing a breach of 
trust.” (American Surety Company 
vs. Mulnomah, 138 Pacific Reporter, 
Second Series, 597.) 


° ° e 


Telegraphic Dishonor 


Lieutenant John Smith, while a 
guest at a Detroit hotel, tendered to 
the hotel his check drawn on a Cali- 
fornia bank. The hotel then sent the 
bank this telegram: ‘“‘Advise if Lieu- 
tenant John Smith check $25 good.” 

The bank wired in reply that 
Lieutenant John Smith had no account 
with the bank. 

Thereafter the depositor sued the 
bank for damages, alleging that at the 
time the bank’s wire was sent he had 
an account with the bank containing 
sufficient funds to cover the $25 check 
and that, as a result of the bank’s 
telegram, certain business negotiations, 
which would have been profitable to 
him, were terminated by the parties 
interested in them. 

The bank contended that there 
could be no liability on its part for the 
dishonor of the check, because, as there 
had been no presentment of the check, 
there had been no dishonor. 

“The question arises,” recited the 
California District Court of Appeal, 
“‘did the action of the bank in respond- 
ing to the telegram sent by the holder 
of the check, advising that the drawer 
thereof had no account with the bank, 
waive the right of the bank to require 
physical presentation of the check in 
order to impose liability on it for dis- 
honoring the check? We are convinced 
that the bank did waive such right, 
assuming that in all other respects the 
check was regular as to signature, 
name of drawee bank, and was cor- 
rectly drawn upon the proper account. 

“The telegram from the bank to the 
holder of the check explicitly advised 
the latter that the drawer of the check 
had no account with the drawee bank. 
Manifestly it would be but an idle act 
for the hotel to send the check to the 
bank and actually and physically pre- 
sent it for payment. The telegram 
sent by the bank was tantamount to 
an absolute refusal to pay the check as 
described in the telegram for the reason 
therein stated, and which was a 
reason other than irregular presenta- 
tion. 

“When, therefore, the bank did not 
express any desire to see the check, it 
must be held that actual presentment 
under the circumstances here present 


is excused and the hotel as holder of 
the check was entitled to treat the 
instrument as dishonored.” (Allen vs. 
Bank, 136 Pacific Reporter, Second 
Series, 345.) 


e * ° 


Ultra Vires Contract of 
National Bank 


One of the questions before a Federal 
court in a recent case was the right to 
recover from a national bank on a 
contract of guaranty, which is, of 
course, ultra vires or beyond the powers 
of a national bank. 

“It is argued,”’ said the court, “‘that 
any agreement by the bank to be a 
surety or guarantor for the obligation 
of others was beyond the scope of the 
powers granted to it as a national 
bank. The Supreme Court has rec- 
ognized, however, that while the ultra 
vires character of a contract of guar- 
anty by a national bank precludes 
recovery on the contract itself, it does 
not bar recovery of any benefits re- 
ceived by the bank as a result of the 
guaranty agreement.” 

This ruling upholds the principle 
that a national bank cannot be held 
liable on its ultra vires contract; how- 
ever, if the bank has received benefits 
under such a contract, the other party 
to the agreement may sue the bank to 
get back the benefits or their money 
value. (Bell vs. Dunn, 49 Federal 
Supplement 155.) 


. * * 


Drawer’s Notations on Check 


“Banks have been permitting their 
depositors to make all sorts of nota- 
tions on parts of their checks where the 
banks are not concerned,” observed 
the Supreme Court of Arizona in a 
recent case, “and it has grown not 
only into a custom but a law that 
banks generally take no notice of the 
notations made by the drawer of the 
check as to the purpose for which a 
check is given. This has been done to 
such an extent that many depositors 
practically keep their books on the 
face of their checks.” 

One of the questions raised in the 
case before the court was whether the 
drawee bank is legally liable for failing 
to be guided by such a notation made 
by the drawer on the face of the check. 

“Generally,” declared the court, 
“the bank is not required to take 
notice of any notation or memorandum 
on the check appearing on the margin 
thereof made for the benefit or con- 
venience of the maker, with respect to 
honoring such check or so as to 
restrict the bank’s right to charge the 
maker’s account with the amount 
thereof.”” (Valley National Bank vs. 
American, 138 Pacific Reporter, Second 
Series, 294.) 
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MODERNIZING 
TODAY... 


f 
Got in the Sevarp' 


If your bank houses obsolete 
metal fixtures, we can easily re- 
place them with modern ones, 
of non-essential materials. 
There’s amore urgent need than 
ever for scrap metal... brass, 
bronze, copper, aluminum, 
steel. Such remodeling is in- 
expensive and can provide 
you with modern, efficient, 
permanent new quarters. Write 
now for details. No obligation. 


BANKERS INTERESTED 
in the modernization of 
hotels, restaurants, clubs 
ond all other commercial 
buildings should get in 
touch with our subsidiary 
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First Granite City National Bank, Granite City, Ill. 


IF you plan on modernizing immediately upon the cessation of hostilities; and IF you 
contemplate engaging the services of America’s foremost bank designers... you will do 
well to establish your “priority” at once. This suggestion is advanced, in all sincerity, 
based on (1) the increase in number of inquiries we’ve received in recent months; and 
(2) the increase in number of commissions for plans we’ve been awarded, to be executed 
as soon as possible. 


This suggestion that you start planning now for post war doesn’t necessarily mean 
that yon can’t modernize today. On the contrary, there are many things you can carry 
through to completion today, with no difficulty. Likewise, there are projects better 
deferred until V-Day. 


In any event, you will make no mistake in getting in touch with us at once. A dis- 
cussion of your problems involves no obligation; and should you decide to let us 
proceed with your project now or later, you'll be assured of prompt service. 
Mail the coupon below ... NOW. 


BANK BUILDING & EQUIPMENT CORPORATION of America, 9th & SIDNEY STS., ST. LOUIS, MO. 






T CORPORATION of America 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
we contemplate: 


{ ) New Building { ) Remodeling Building { } New Fixtures | Remodeling Fixtures 
P 
W ithout obligation please furnish us complete information as indicated. 
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Norden Bombsights 


Burroughs is manufacturing and 

“delivering the famous Norden 
bombsight—one of the most 
delicate and precise mechanisms 
ever devised. 


Precision-built accounting and 
figuring machines are also being 
produced by Burroughs for the 
Army, Navy, U. S. Government 


SS other vital war activities. 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES 
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The softening up process is carried out in devastating 
patterns of bomb bursts, planted with precision by deadly 
aircraft. They undertake destruction of enemy capacity to 
wage war, by striking ceaselessly—allowing no respite, 
no opportunity to rebuild, no future but futility and defeat. 


Incessant, heavy bombing requires countless preliminary 
hours of planning and figuring to keep at flood tide the 


flow of fuel, supplies, spare parts, bombs, bullets, clothing 
and food on which success depends. 


To cope with this tremendous volume of figuring, 
Burroughs machines by the thousand are producing fast 
results that expedite the work, accurate results that meet 
the rigid requirements of war. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY e DETROIT 


Burroughs 





NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE + BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 











